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“Tue Whig party is dead,” said the Democrats in ‘52. 

“We admit the fact—we are dead,” responded the Whigs 
in their despair. 

Perhaps there never was yet witnessed in the annals of 
American party warfare any thing half so ridiculous, coward- 
y and pitiable, as the sobs and lamentations, wee ping, wailing, 
and gnashing of teeth on the part of their ¢hen leading organ. 
We select this particular organ as an illustration of the ex- 
traordinary mental aberration into which whole classes of 
men may be led by the mere magnetism of coo! impudence 
and fanatic folly. Nor in mentioning this unfortunate speci- 
men of forlorn and pa Whiggery are we by any means 
digressing from our subject. 

By its fruits, the tree is known, and to perform our task 
more satisfactorily, we take their acknowledged champion as 
a sample, and while we discuss his, principles, we hope to make 


l 
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better known these saurian politicians and their doctrines, 
which may be summed up as follows : 


PROTECTION. 

SOCIALISM. 

THe Maine Law. 

. VEGETARIANISM. 

Woman’s RIGHTS. 

SPIRITUAL RAPPINGS. 

7. ABOLITION OF Black SLAVERY. 
8. Isms IN GENERAL. 


no 


Orne S 


Now, when we remember how Protection has succumb- 
= to “Free Trade,” we do not think that there is much ne- 

essity for proving it a retrogade policy. Indeed, its doom is 
ean and expediency alone serves as an apology for de- 
laying its absolute annihilation. 

"That Socialism is an advance in simple Republicanism is the 
real or simulated belief of those who advocate it. This be- 
lief, however, is an unfortunate error. Socialism is merely 
rationalized despotism—that is, the despotism of a system, 
substituted for the arbitrary will of an individual. It abso- 
lutely excludes liberty. It reduces a man from a responsible 
being and free agent, to one of a herd—a cypher anda nonen- 
tity. Ina despotism there is one free man—the despot. In 
a social establishment there is not even one. All are slaves 
of the system. 

What is liberty ? 

Acting and thinking according to the dictates of your own 
judgment—being your own master—in the language of the 
vulgar, “doing as you please.” Of course, this liberty is com- 
parative,—is limited by the liberties of others and by the 
force of circumstances. 

But Sociaiism reduces life to a routine—deprives it of its 
enterprise, excitement and variety. It is opposed to man’s 
natural love of action, and that harmonizing of the external 
with the internal, which is called acquisition. 

The fallacy at the foundation of the community doctrine is 
this, that it contemplates the earth without taking into view 
the additional value bestowed upon it by the industry oy man. 
Without the improvement which labor has bestowed upon it, 
this world would bea barren waste or a rank wilderness. 
What were the possession of a continent, without the appli- 
cation of agriculture and the arts? It is labor which gives 
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nearly all its value to the earth ; the industry of man which 
does much more for him, than all the bounties of nature. 

It is the opinion of some political economists, De Tracy 
among the rest, that all value is derived from labor, and no 
one will deny, that it proceeds chiefly from that source. To 
talk, then, about the original and indefeasible right of all 
men to the earth is to forget the fact, that it owes its wealth 
and its worth to the industry of man, which is chiefly stimu- 
lated by, nay, which would not have been exerted without the 
existence of individual possession. There can certainly be 
no universal claim by nature or original right, to houses and 
furniture, and manufactured products, and the improvement of 
agriculture, even if it were conceded, as it regards the mere 
soil, which would not, however, be very desirable without the 
labor by which it has been cultivated and adorned. Now, it 
is only individual possession, and the right of testamentary 
transmission of property, which has induced or can impel 
men to make those untiring exertions which have converted 
the rude gifts of nature into the products of subsistence, the 
means of comfort, the commodities of luxury, and the refine- 
ments of civilization. 

Even, then, conceding the original right of every one to 
the earth, as it came from the hands of the Creator, this has, 
ever since the origin of human society, been merged by silent 
and irresistible compact into the more important and indis- 
pensable privileges of individual possession. This is the 
oldest and highest of all prescriptive titles. What is the 
state of man by nature, it is hard to say. All our specula- 
tions and reasonings must regard him as a gregarious animal, 
and have reference to the social state in which he has existed 
from the earliest traditions, and which alone comes within 
the purview of political science. 

But it is rather too late in the day to proclaim these trite 
truisms. It it vain, too, to vindicate them, because people 
who do not at once recognize their conclusions, are not to be 
addressed by reason. The community doctrine has not the 
poor merit of originality or even novelty. It has always 
been a seductive idea, when sincerely entertained, to weak 
and amiable minds. The speculations of the ancient philoso- 
phy are full of it; and if early christianity, fresh from the 
precepts of its divine founder, “had all things in common,” 
the practicability of the doctrine in the present age of the 
world, seems incompatible with the erring instincts of hu- 
manity. 

) 1 








joint stock concern. Hence, every 
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The anabaptists of Germany, and other sects attempted it 


on a small scale and in a modified shape, but with poor suc- 


cess. Among these are the Moravians. We know how their 


political microcosm has fared in Germany, and in this country, 
they have been already compelled to abandon, in a great 
measure, the principle. The example of the Shakers will 
scarcely be appealed to for its support, since it would furnish 
an equally strong argument for the possibility of eradicating 
the strongest of the natural instincts. 

This brings to mind an anecdote of one of the popes, who, 
when told by a cardinal with a dismal face, that a sect whose 
principal tenet was the injunction of celibacy had sprung up, 
and theatened the very existence of the hierarchy, coolly ob- 


don ’t be alarmed, senza amore non si riusce, without 


served, “ 
The wild theories of St. 


love it is impossible to succeed. 
Simonianism were almost too extravagant for apprehension, 
and too ephemeral for notice. The homely experiment of 
Rapp, and the more philosophical scheme of Owen, have ter- 
minated, the one in litigation, the other in abandonment. 
Folly, like dullness, never dies. As long as the world lasts 
these projects will be revived by the dupers or the duped, only 
to perish and be born again. They are founded upon an ap- 
peal to undying principles and feelings in human nature, 
‘These might be easily indicated and illustrated, but we have 
for the task. Human commonwealths 


not time nor space 
“the ants’ 


must be constructed with different materials from 
republic and the realms of bees.” 

It was jocularly remarked that, “men without property are 
worth nothing.” "It may seriously be aflirmed that men with- 


out personal inducement will never do much work. 


Socialism is, in fact,a Pandora’s box, with only one good 
} 
rit to 


thing in it, and that is the assertion of every man’s rig 
live at the expense of the community——a right never scrious- 
ly denied in theory, however severely questioned in practice. 

Most agree that “ Poverty is of the greatest of human 
evils.” But is Socialism in any of its known forms, whether 
developed by St. Simon, Charles Fourier, Robert Owen, or 
any of their echoes, or worshippers, ‘he panacea for the evils ? 
We think not. The grand and true idea of social perfection 
is the universal liberty of the individual and the universal 
harmony of individuals. Socialism abolishes the one, with- 
out insuring the other—somedbody must direct and manage in a 
Phalanx would become a 


petty state with bickering elections, canvassings and strug- 
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gles for power, and would thus often, perhaps, degenerate into 
an oligarchy or a positive tyranny. 

[t is bad enough to have city, state and national politics to 
look after. But what would become of our peace of mind 
and social harmony if we lived in a state of perpetual domes- 
tico-political agitation? This would infallibly be the case ; 
for though a few philosophical enthusiasts may succeed very 
well in an experiment amongst themselves, they would soon 
find the difference of keeping in astate of harmony the fierce 
elements of which human nature at large is extensively com- 
posed. : 

As for taming mankind in tofo, we do not believe in it, any 
more than in the likelihood of abolishing the use of fire and 
water as a necessity of hvman existence. The passions are a 
part of our spiritual being. Without them the intellect is a 
mere mechanism, and human passions and social systems will 
never draw in the same harness. We can hardly bear our 
present restraints. What would become of us crowded to- 
gether in quasi social workhouse ! 

Would you see a fine caricature of Socialism—look at an 
English workhouse. It is the affirmation of the same princi- 
cee Would you see real socialism—behold it in negro sla- 
very But you indignantly exclaim they are forced to work. 
Of course they are forced to work. Think you, would a pha- 
lanx retain and support a member who declined contributing 
to the common stock? Would you see how prosperous be- 
comes the negro who is not forced to work? Go to Jamaica 
--survey the desolate — ible plantations, the lazy worth- 
less negro population! Go, look, think, reason, and become 
wiser! Above all, learn once for all that the socialism you 
advocate, which you echo from the narrowed intellects of 
Europe has to the soul of the brave man, the lover of liberty 
and life, the friend of man’s progress, physical and intellectual 
—in a word to the true Democrat, a name far other than you 
imagine—a name at which your eyes will lower and your 
cheeks turn pale, and that name—that much execrated name 
is—SLAVE RY. 

O ye sapient Socialists and most authoritative Abolition- 
ists! hows very, very completely we abominate the idea of 
being crowded together in your pleasant social Bastiles and 
state prisons, monasteries-cum-nunneries, land-emigrant-ships, 
‘“ Avapemone-abodes of bliss” or by whatever other suitable 
name such detestable agglomerations of promiscuous amalga- 
mation may be described ! 
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Look you here, most sapient friends of the black man, to 
whom the white man is so utteran enigma! Behold, the 
earth is one phalanstery—the azure heaven is its dome—gi- 
gantic railways, vast rivers, the mighty ocean, are its corri- 
dors—living souls, self asserting, acting, thinking, speaking 
men are its inhabitants. We do not want Messieurs Greely 
& Co. nor even Messieurs Louis Blane and Considerant to 
take the trouble of thinking off our hands and pack us all 
nicely in boxes and number usand set our tasks! We respect- 
fully decline all such childish pretences and religiously disre- 
spect all such insolent pretenders. 

The blood of the bold Vikings, the hardy Angles, the gal- 
lant Celts, the adventurous Danes, the proud Normans still 
flows imthe veins of their children. Talk socialism to Euro- 
pean slaves but not to the decendants of freemen! 

But these men are consistent in attacking liberty. They 
advecate the Maine Law, that is a deliberate unconstitutional 
interference with the rights of our citizens. They say the 
abuse of Alcohol is a great evil. 

Granted. 

We affirm, on the other hand, that the prudent use of alco- 
hol is a great blessing. 

They deny it, 

enter, do you know what work means? We mean es- 
pecially do you know the meaning of hard bodily labor? If 
you do, you will soon understand us. If you do not, we will 
endeavor to make ourselves understood. To judge by the 
audacious and empty stump orators of the Total-abstinents, 
we would suppose that there was no reason in men consuming 
alcohol and that its immense consumption in Europe and 
America was a fact of no philosophical significance what- 
ever. 

The fact is that wine, beer and, in colder climates, distilled 
spirits are, used in moderation, of a most salutary effect. As 
to the injurious effects of excess, they are common to all other 
indulgences of the appetites. Over-eating, say our best medi- 
cal writers, is the cause of more disease than over-drinking. 
Tea and coffee when taken to an exaggerated extent are nox- 
ious poisons.* The same may be said of tobacco, of sugar, of 


*As one illustrious example, the excessive use of black tea disorganized 
the nerves and finally destroyed the system of Hazlitt, one of England’s 
most brilliant essayists and dramatic critics. 
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salt,even of pure water and of every substance used for 
human aliment. 

The body is a potent chemical machine and were its varied 
functions understood by those who (bitter sarcasm) are so 
ambitious to be langhed at under the nick-name of “ philos- 
ophers” we should be saved a world of one-sided nonsense, 
which now vexes and disgusts the real students of science. 

Alcohol is not a necessary of life, nor is meat, since men 
may and do exist upon vegetables and water, and this brings 
us to the question of Vegetarianism, on which we shall only 
remark that comparative anatomy shows man to be omniver- 
ous, whilst the existence of healthy hunters and long-lived 
pastoral tribes conclusively sets at naught the absurdity of 
the vegetarian chimera. 

The book of Nature is in such matters the best authority. 
But the “ philosophers” seem to cautiously avoid that instruc- 
tive volume and to have discovered somewhere some offshoots 
of the old miscalled tree of knowledge, whose fruits indeed 
“turn to ashes in their mouths.” 

Observations and the first medical authorities have satisfied 
us that variety, regularity and moderation in diet are the 
only rules it is necessary to follow, and till we hear something 
more conclusive on the subject than the world-reformers have 
yet favored us with, we will probably remain in our present 
state of heretical indifference as to whether our stomach ex- 
tract the azote from a mutton chop or a dish of macaroni. 

Let us consider a more recent phasis of this new school of 
philosophers. 

Woman’s rights. What are they? 

To vote at Elections, to practise the professions of law, 
medicine and theology and to wear pantalettes ? 

We are sorry to offend the strong minded ladies who make 
speeches at public caucusses by replying unequivocally in the 
negative. 

Not only obvious adaptations, but all past experience 
proves that woman’s natural duties are to take care of her 
children, to attend to her husband’s home, and to love and 
sympathize with man. 

Man’s superior strength marks him out for physical labor. 
His superior intellectual force makes him the thinker and 
originator by natural necessity. 

The sexes are equal—but it is obviously absurd to con- 
found equality with similarity. 

To woman, superior beauty, a more generous affection, and 
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moral approximation to perfection. To man, superior 
strength of will and body, and intellectual ascendency. 

‘To both equally——love. 

It is preposterous to enact seriously the fable of Hercules 
and Omphale. But assuredly, if it must be done, it is\quite 
as rational for the hero to sit at home and spin, as for the 
queen to go abroad with club and lion-skin. 

However, as in sober earnest we never anticipated being 
compelled to sit at home and darn some adorable Dulcinea 
Del Toboso’s stockings, whilst she, our strong minded wife 
amuses herself and the world by writing for a political re- 
view, We shall not dwell too long on so fantastic a theory. 

Few women have the nerve to be surgeons, or the brass to 
be lawyers, or (artistically speaking] the bad taste to wear 
short petticoats and pantalettes. We do not observe that 
the most beautiful or the most intelligent of our lady friends 
countenance such notions, and we have a sad misgiving that 
a handsome lover would, with the more juvenile strong-mind- 
ed ones, be a potent agent of conversion. As for the old 
women including Greeley, and Mrs. Abby Folsom, all we can 
say is, let them preach if it affords them any satisfaction. 
We shall devote what time we have for preaching to the 
more youthful section | pantaletted, philosopherettes. 

To proceed—it must be a fact familiar to all, that of late a 
most singular conspiracy was organised [st'll more or less 
active] for the purpose of getting up a gigantic religious im- 
posture under the attractive title of Spiritualism. 

Your modern “ philosopher” never stick at trifles. As a 
member of the peace society, he naturally supports a military 
candidate for the presidency, and being a professed unbe- 
liever might of course be expected to believe most readily in 
modern “Spiritual Manifestations.” Whether he be regard- 
ed as an accomplice or a dupe of the spiritual tricksters, he 
is, in our eyes, equally ridiculous and contemptible. It is a 
harsh verdict ; but between knave and fool lies the choice, 
and no intermediate way seems possible for the advocate of 
such atrocious delusions as have rendered a learned judge, 
and several senators, mono-maniacs, and Andrew Jackson 
Davis, the prophet of a new revelation. 

This latter personage had and still has a numerous school 
police sa He pretends to intuition, natural clairvoyance, 

a superior state of being to other mortals, and turns the heads 
of the weak minded by volumes of bombastic unintelligibility, 
stupid blunders in science, and impudent, false statements 
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which he either writes or gets written for him by some unfor- 
tunate literary hack. These works for the nucleus of a 
“spiritual” literature fit only form the library of Bedlam. 

And after all this, what shall be said of the hierophant of 
whiggery in the most important of his characters, the Abolli- 
tion Agitator ? 

Regarding whiggery in the abstract as the broad negation 
of Democracy; and all other points of difference as merely 
ephemeral auxiliaries by which the anti-democratic party 
seek to attain supremacy, we will give the cause of Abolition 
the benefit of discussion on its own merits. Abolition seems 
to be the stand-point. Before it all other differences sink 
into insignificance. The question of slavery or no-slavery, 
they are determined to make the really vital question, and 
with that question they have determined, regardless of cost 
or consequences, to divide this Union. 

Slavery or no slavery? That is the question at issue. 

Here are three millions of negroes who till our lands and 
serve us in the South, whose labor is indispensable to the 
prosperity of our great Southern States. These negroes are 
slaves. They are fed, clothed and, with inevitable exceptions, 
well treated by their masters, and in return taught and, if 
necessary, compelled to work. They are bought and sold 
because their labor alone is real property in the South. They 
are not educated like the dominant race because they are not 
capable of such culture, and if they were, it is very evident 
they could not be happy in their present condition and would 
not probably acquiesce in the state of involuntary servitude 
which the interests of the South and of humanity imperative- 
ly prescribe. 

This, we believe, is as fair a statement of the case as the 
most ardent anti-slavery enthusiast could desire. 

The abolitionist says to the white citizens of the South— 
“emancipate your slaves !” 

The white citizens reply “We cannot. Our lands would 
be worthless, our property destroyed, ourselves and the coun- 
try ruined.” 

Says the abolitionist “ No matter—do it or beware lest we 
do it for you—lest we stir up a servile insurrection amongst 
your slaves and revolutionize and utterly destroy you and 
yours ?” 

The South breathes back defiance to the threat and even 
threatens secession ; but, becoming cooler, takes its stand on 
the Constitution and the seperate sovereignty of individual 
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States, as guaranteed by the Constitution, and answers in this 
wise :— 

“ After all, the question, as you Abolitionists put it, is 
merely whether the welfare of Whites or Blacks—be the 
more important consideration. As we happen to be Whites 
and the masters, and having seen the examples of Jamaica, 
St. Domingo, &c., you must excuse us for the natural weakness 
of inclining the balance to the side of our sympathies and 
lineage !” 

Says the abolitionist with an awfully pious grimace “ Is not 
the negro a man ?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

‘And a brother ?” 

“ Most certainly not,” replies the white man of the South 
disdainiully. 

“Most certainly not,” echoes back the most blatant aboli- 
tionist when thrown for a moment into social contact with the 
emancipated negro— most certainly and aromatically not’ 
cry all who have susceptible olfactories, in whatever part of 
the world—* most certainly and anatomically not” the solemn 
voice of physiological and ethnological science pronounces. 
Then suddenly recovering himself, the Southern white courte- 
ously begs his Northern antagonist to look at the matter phi- 
losophically. 

“Oh, I’m all philosophy” says the abolitionist with a pom- 
pous air. 

“T mean scientifically” says he of the South, determined to 
fix a slippery Opponent by a more precise terminology. 

“QO, curse your science!” mutters the philanthropist, now 
paralysed as usual by the great touchstone of truth. 

“J wish you to consider facts” says the Southron. 

“ Certainly” says the Abolitionist, producing a key to “Un- 
cle Tom” from under his arm. 

The man of the South having very cooly thrown that val- 
uable compilation of horrors out of the window, without 
waiting for Abolition to recover its equanimity, dashes right 
at the heart of the question, shewing that black is not white 
and that physiologically a negro is not, never was and never 
will be the equal of the white race. 

“ Observe, my friend” continues our pro-tempore-slavery 
friend, “ the time will come when steam will have emancipated 
horses and anv man that knows what a horse is, must know 
him to be a most sensible, affectionate and life enjoying crea- 
ture! Now a horse is the slave of man and because man is 
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the superior animal, and the inferior must serve the superior, 
and indeed, for his own sake, he ought to do so or must perish. 
It stands to reason. In your Northern states the ignorant 
man has to serve the educated—has he not? If you ask us 
why we don’t educate our negroes, we ask you in return why 
don’t you educate your poor wor kman’s children up to your 
own mark, instead of teaching them just enough to make them 
useful in the station you design them to occupy— viz : as your 
servants? To teach them more would be cruelty. Self sac- 
rifice is not nature, unless for an objcct higher than ourselves. 
If I loved a noble girl, to save her from death or dishonor, I 
would die to-morrow. But when you ask me to beggar my- 
self and my family for the sake of making the black slave a 
free pauper and burden to himself and the country, I don’t 
feel equal to doing it. Everybody can’t be crucified or the 
world would be one forest of crosses and nobody the happier. 
But, mark me, if you would just cease your howling at me I 
might be more inclined to listen to a little friendly talk. Do 
you think I have any objection to the negro being happy if 
happier he can be, than in his present state—and free too, if 
possible? Nota bit, but when you talk wholesale Abolition, 
I say “look at Jamatca,” and being human, and thinking the pros- 
perity of a white at least as important as the nominal freedom 
of a black population, I laugh at you. You talk of abolish- 
ing slavery, as if it were the easiest thing in the world! 
W hy, man, you can’t abolish slavery offhand anyhow. If you 
did it to-morrow, two thirds of the blacks would be indirectly 
in bondage to us from pecuniary causes the next day. No 
Sir. Your abolition tirades are mere bombast. Your Uncle 
Tom novels are mere fustian. Your immense christian phi- 
lanthropy mere gammon. We are open to any rational 


* The Warwick Baptist Association of New York, at its late session, 
administered a stinging rebuke to the three thousand political clergymen of 
New England, who recently assumed to themselves the authority to speak 
the will of the Almighty concerning the Nebraska bill. We copy a portion 
of the proceedings of the Association :— 

Extract from the Minutes of the Session held at Warwick, June 7 and 8,1854. 

Your committee having examined the correspondence of sister associations, 
and finding allusion made to the celebrated protest of the clergy of New 
England, revommend the adoption of the following : 

Whereas, the assertion has been extensively circulated, that the ministers 
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scheme for “ ameliorating” (what a sickening sound the word 
has!) the condition of the negro. We are ready to consider 
any such plan calmly and dispassionately but we are not ready 
to be sacrificed to the fanaticism of Whig stump orators and 
Abolition journalists who care nothing how much free negroes 
suffer under their very noses, so long as they can rave and 
rant about the “ enslaved African” in the presence of strong- 
minded ladies and anti-slavery conventionists. 

The bitterest sarcasm a Southern man can utter to a rabid 
abolitionist is to ask him to devise practical - measures for 
paving the way to emancipation. 

Nevertheless this is probably to become, judging by all the 
signs of the times, the great question of the future. 

The whigs—that is the “ philanthropy” men, will become 
utter abolitionists, democrats will of course oppose such in- 
sane perversity of judgment. 

The slavery question is, once more we repeat it, the great 
question of America. To regard it from a new and progress- 
ive point of view will be our task in an early number of this 
Review. 

Meanwhile we sum up our remarks with a very plain his- 
torical fact. 

The principles of Whiggery have slowly continued to retreat 


of all the religious denominations in the Northern States have united in pro- 
testing against some of the enactments of our national legislature, we deem 
it due to ourselves, as an association of churches professing the religion of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to say that, as citizens, our members possess an inal- 
ienable right to petition for, or remonstrate against any legislative enactment 
which they may believe to be calculated to promote the welfare or endanger 
the peace of our country; yet, as wubjects of a King who declares that His 
kingdom is not of this world, we entirely disclaim any wish, as such, to in- 
terfere with the political affairs of our nation, and we utterly repudiate all 
fellowship wit those who impiously assume to protest, in the name of Al- 
mighty God, against the passage of laws for the organization of territorial 
governments, or other purposes, andin His name to fulminate anathemas 
against the representatives of the people in the discharge of their official 
duties ; and we regard the assumption that any body of men are divinely 
instructed to sit in judgment upon all questions of a moral and religious na- 
ture, as one which, if recognized by the people, is calculated to destroy every 
vestige of civil and religious freedom, and prostrate all the institutions of 
our land at the feet of an irresponsible and arrogant priesthood. 
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before those of advancing Democracy. The principles of Jef- 
ferson have survived those of his antagonists. The Whigs 
have made concession after concession and are still conceding. 
A merely Whig party is no longer possible. The new Whig 
party by whatever name it may call itself will probably be 
more dangerous than any yet oppose 1d to the De ahi its, be- 
cause immobility being impossible, it must necessarily retro- 
grade towards centralism—that is aristoe racy—anti-republi- 
canisia—despotism. It may be that ere long there will be a 
greater battle to fight than has ever yet been fought. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 


STRENGTH 


[rust a friend in hour of need, 
Lean upon a broken reed ; 
It shall yield and shall bewray ye. 
Trust in chance for helping a 
On a quicksand dost thou stand ; 
It shall gulph ye and betray ye. 
Trust in fate, when woe is nigh 


- Vainly would ’st thou turn and fly ; 

It shall prerce ye and shall slay 
Trust thyself to God alone 

— Only hope with Him is known, 


He alone has strength to stay ye. Q. 
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PRAGMATA. 


BY Cc. G. ROSENBERG 


—— Crave to the handle of the plough. In sweat 
—— Of his own brow, the child of Eve must eat. 

—— Earth’s table is not spread for idleness— 

—— Dreamers are do-noughts—God is a great worker— 
—— The necessary labor has no shame. 

—— Born gentlemen have their appointed “ sour,” 

—— And struggling toil its “ sweet.” Then flinch not, boy. 
—— So shall the children of thy loins do honor 

—— To thy gray hairs, and flourish round their sire. 

So spake the Cow-herd William, as he sate 

With his son upon the slope of the green hill, 

Over against the sunset. The boy gazed 

Into the rolling masses of broad purple, 

Through which the molten gold in jets of fire, 

Brake, like the liquid metal from the chinks 

Of some black furnace, and make no reply. 


He was away in Dreamland—that bright world 
Where only youth of body and of soul 
Is welcome guest. Within the living blaze 
Or that hot sunset, he saw hall and spire, 
Sculpture and column, porch and mighty dome, 
Grotesque and gorgeous errors against Art 
Which only Dreamland builds. Brows wreathed with flowers 
Sparkled and flashed before him—laughing eyes 
And laurel crowns, and the great harlot, Fame 
Blazing with gold and gem, and countless wealth, 
And cups that dripped with wine, like lips on which 
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Red kisses hang. What wonder that the boy 

Was silent and replied not? The great curse 

Of learning had been with him. One who had loved 
Yet had no child—the pastor of that flock 

Among the mou: tains, had led the dreaming boy 
Into the world of books—a gentle child 

And studious man—this one a loving teacher, 

A joyous learner that. But the boy grew, 

And the fruit upon the tree of knowledge, was 

As it is ever, when unplacked in toil, 

The death of all more practical content. 

Wisdom is self-begotten—never given. 

The hand that gathers, sows. The old man knew. 
But could not tell this to the boy. It fell 

Upon his ear like a plash of falling waters, 

Having such meaning only as his fancy 

Embodied in their murmur. Age may babble 

Of joys that strangle in their births—of anguish 
That smites and wounds—of want of sympathy— 
Of fainters by the way-side—of exhaustion— 

Of broken hearts—of sore and dust-stained feet ; 
Youth only hears a jingle of strange sounds, 

Of which it makes what melody it wills; 

But books come home at once to brood and rest— 
The written tales of glory—histories 

Of actions, not of hearts—the words that paint 
The crown and not the lining thorn—*he song, 
Whose golden madness makes its sorrows, gluries— 
These—these come home to boyhood. With glad hand 
It clutches at the robes of star and beam 

Which hide the agony, and these sustain it. 
Unhurt, it treads the rock and swamp which drown 
And wound the feet of manhood. Beautiful 

And mystic night of dreams! Cold is thine hour 
Of waking. Bitter cold the battle dawn, 

When the one champion of his own large heart 
Sees the uncounted children of the world 

Drawn up with sword and spear athwart his path— 
That which his wlll has chosen. Then the weak 
Tremble and fly, and the half-strong advance, 

And the swamp swallows them, and the rock breaks them. 
The few who pass the rock and swamp, endure 

‘Lhe spear-thrust and the sword-cut, and—if life 
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And faith hold out—conquer in blood and tears. 
The bowl is broken at the fountain. Sorrow 
Has seen, but only touched the lip of joy. 


Home, the twain went together—the gray-haired 
And toiling sire with the still silent boy 
While t! iSa d-sighte ] night, with all its stars, 


Came ou i heaven, to wa ch tne sicep I earth. 


The mother spread the meal, and th ye at 


Ihe other seemed to eat, but silent tear 


Stood i: his eves, and when the meul was done, 
3 esl meal Leenks I : 

me Kn und asked a biessing, iL Was vive 
And there he kissed his sister, as the wo 


Was in the Cow-herd’s household. But the kiss 
Was hot and feverish, and his little sist 
Wondered what made her brother’s kiss so long ; 


And, when the morrow came, lis bed was cold. 


Upon the stone before the curate’s door, 
A letter lay. The old man rose betimes 
To do a work of merey. As he went, 
Forth on his task of love, he saw it——Chide not, 


— My second father. Do not let them mourn— 


Ts : .} al “ } BAe eid 
—— Not mourn too much. Pardon me, that I spake not 
—— Before I went: I knew that you must chide, 


1 


— And then hould have we pt, and not have g 


— 


[In silence, went the old tan to his chamber, 
And threw lim on his knees, and he did weep. 
—— Thy hand is heavy on me for my sin. 
—— I, in my selfishness, had taught a heart 

—— To listen to me, and closed its ear on those 

—— Who had best rightin it. Oh! God, forgive me. 
—— Not his, but mine the fault. Deal gently with him 
—— Futher of mercy—temper wrath with love— 

—— Chasten in pity—bruise, but do not slay. 

eace 


Move prayed he, until the soft dew of 
Which comes by prayer, descended on 


. ] 
115 SUL 


} 
I 


And then he rose, aud without breaking fast. 


. 1 
‘ 


tir 1 41 . 
Went slowly to the cottage of the sire. 


Foot-worn and travel-steined, the morning found 
The boy. Life, like a map of sunny dreams, 


Lay open to his eye. Big thoughts, like hymns 


- i - S 


% 
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Of glory, sung his weariness to sleep, 
Beneath a hedge, snow-covered by the May, 

| Masquing like Winter. Higher up in Heaven 
Clomb the great Sun, and smote upon his brow, 

And woke him. As he made a scanty meal, 
Upon the crust, which was his scanty stock 
Hor travel, he began te think—and then, 

Sut for the’sun and wind and bloom, whose freshness 

Renews and quickens youthful hope, his heart 
Had sunken inhim. But he gazed around, 
And as he gazed, the beauties of the birthright. 
All men are heir to, with a sudden joy 
Smote on the outer porches of his soul, 
And bade him on. And so, with a stoat will, 
He rose and bent him to the road again. 
The smiles of those’who passed him, either way, 
Fell kindly on the boy. Youth has a key 
Of gold to grown-up liking, unless wrath 
And wrong have tampered with the heart. ‘They saw 
His brow, untrodden by the weary years 
His eye, unclouded as a summer sky 
His curling hair, like threads of burnished gold 
Through which slant morning glistened—the arched lip, 
Curved by impatient passion, as a bow 
Ready to loose the arrow—the glad smile, 
And quick and springy step, twin gifts of boyhood, 
We cast away, when worldly wisdom lightens 
The boat of life to face the.storm, and felt 
A yearning to the boy, who was, us they 
Remembered they had been. On the first day, 


A farmer riding to the market-town, 
!yined the young pilgrim. On the second morn, 


A beggar sitting on a wayside stile, 
Partook the remnants in his wallet with him, 

Chat day, they went together, and at night 

A cotter housed the beggar by his fire, 

For the sake of the boy, who walked beside his rags, 
Like some fair angel stolen from the skies 

('o cheer the tedious path of beggary, 


And veil its sufferings in its wealth of love. 
Strange and ill-sorted mates, the twain went on— 


Che beggar and the boy. Skilled in the shifts 
9 
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And turnings of the hour, and apt in reading 
Men in their faces,—a master in his craft 
Nor all unread in books, before his sloth 
Had forged the doom, which thrust him forth to tramp 
The earth, and feed on half extorted alms 
Wrung from disgust and weariness, the beggar 
Probed the boy's heart ; and when its guilelessnes 
Told him its tale, laughed out in bitter scorn, 
And chuckled at the buffet and the cuff 
Which should bring wisdom with them. ‘The old foo! 
Knew not, that if they bring the one true wisdom, 
Buflt and cuffare cheaply paid. - (zo to. 
Do thou like I. Death comes to sloth and iabor, 
-An equal reaper. Wherefore should we toil ? 
-He told thee “ God is a great worker ;” Boy! 
Who sees him labor? He wills, and that is al! 
le speaks, and joy and misery are made. 
They are but words. A breath begins and ends them 
The old fool knew not that the Will and Word 


Are labors. Life must teach it to the boy. 


On the filth day, looming out of the fog 
Ineendered in its hiving waste and weaith, 
A City rose—the City of the World- 

lhe Change of Nations—shacowy and vast, 

\ cloudy marmur filling eye and ear— 

A dream half-shapen—an unquiet thought— 
All hunger and desire to the one. The other 
Knew what it was and what it held, and while 
The boy devoured it with a long fierce look, 
Like the young eagle’s poising on its wing 
For its first swoop to blood, stood calmly by 
With a malicious sneer upon his lip, 
As one, to whom the storm and broken pinion 
And scream and limping flight across the hills, 
Were known before they came. Now turn thee back 
If thine heart fail thee. Turn thee back, before 
The wind and tempest gird thee, if thou dost not 
Bear in thy soul the magic word whose spell 
Sustains and conquers. When did boyhood doubt 
But that it had the secret ? When did youth 
Feel its heart fail? The sinkings of the soul 
Come with the late convictions of the man— 
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The after-jottings, that the weary way 
Scores sedly om the unrolling page of life. 


They are no longer ‘mid the trees and fields. 
The brick and mortar veins of the great city 
Pulsate and throb around them. Callous faces, 
Shrewd and yet miserable things go by- 

Jewels and tatters—laziness and toil 

Kyes bleared by work—cheeks seared by woe, and lips 
Whose beauties license with its touch of fire 

Has shrivelled on the stem. Jor the first time, 
The boy felt his young blood grow chill within him ; 
And the flesh erept along his bones, as if 

A loathsome terror had uncoiled its rings 

Under his very foot. It rose upon him- 

The future in that moment—the glad hope 

Nhat turns to gall—the sweetness that is poison 
The bitterness of the triumph that destroys. 

Now, is no time for fainting. Thou hast cast 

Thy lot among these dry and hollow things 

That worldliness of soul shuts out from God. 

He faltered as he looked upon the brows 

Which swarmed around him, like the multitudes 
Chronging some mighty teraple—were it not, 

Nhat worship looks aloft, and these looked down. 
But that his hope was greater than his fear, 

He would have turned and fled. Yet he went on. 


GCA ETO. 8 2G ON Ds 


Thrice, has the filbert ripened in the copse 
Beside the Cow-herd’s cot—twice thrice, the ewes 
Have lamb’d on the green hills, and thrice, the sheath 
Of the young corn has opened to the blade. 

Upon the girl, the circling years have kept 

Their score in inches, as more late in life, 

They trench their lapse in wrinkles. Lithe of limt 
As the shy hare, and fresh as the wild rose 

That blushes on the briar, and promising 

As the bud that holds the harvest—-ripe of cheek, 
But milky pale on shoulder and on breast, 


Like fruits that sweeten slowly In the sun, 
o¥ 


~ 
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The maiden grew. ‘I'hcy heard not from the boy. 
Yet often in her soul, the sister thought 

Of the brother, and seemed to feel his last embrace 
Cling like the taste of honey to her lips. 


She sate one evening in the ingle-nook, 
Beside her mother, when the curate came. 
His hair was scantier than before—his cheek 
More thin and care-worn. ‘lime and tears had done 
Their work of waste. Yet now, a pleasure seemed 
To fill each withered vein with younger blood, 
And make it full again. She closed the Book, 
She had been reading—that great Page of Comfort. 
rhe willing heart, or strong or weak, alone 
May understand. Laden with three-score years, 
The time-bent sire looked up, but did not warm— 
The mother’s heart beat quick, and her wan cheek 
Flushed, though she did not speak—the girl leapt up— 
She saw and knew, and her prompt love spake out 
In one sharp cry of hope and joy, ——My Brother! 


He lives. Are they not fools who fancy tears 
Are always suffering? The four wept together ; 

But they were tears of healing—tears that wiped 

Away three years of sorrow and of paiu, 

As if they had not been—the tears that are 

More glad than laughter. ——— Yes! he lives. He says 
That he has won a place for him—is loved 

—— And known—has friends among the great, and thos 








—— 'That have renown and glory—that his own 

Is of the things that do increase and grow 

—— In strength. Here is his name, and here is gold 

—— Which he has sent. Our God be thanked, he did not 
—— Deal with the child in anger. The father said, 

May he have found him friends amongst the good. 
The mother pushed the money gently back, 

And said, [ want no gold; I want my boy. 

And the glad girl looked up, —— When will he come? 











Yes! he has passed through the first fires that try 
Their work upon the metal of the soul— 
Struggle and want. But, these had never stiength 
To calcine the young energy, whose will 
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Resists them. ‘I'c long tale of starving hours 

That wrestle with the fact—the vigorous joy 

Which tramples on the hard necessities 

Of daily life—the muscular hope that looks 

In triumph on the crust and pitcher, need 

No long and tedious score ; for all, whose wills 

Are greater than their state, have shaken hands 
With these and with their like. Then comes the hou 
Whose tide is Fortune’s. Al! who can endure, 

Must find the hour. The patient pen will win 

\ reading, and the resolute word a hearing, 

And the untiring hand will find a labor. 

So came the hour to him ; and when it cam 

The first young flood of thought broke from his brair 
ll fresh and strong—glad words at random flung 
Out of his heart—the diamond drops of spray 

An idle fountain scatters to the sun, 

in useless sport, when first it leaps to light ; 

Though in its after-meaning, channelling ou 


\ deeper course for its less langhing wave, 


5 


it furrows, yet will fertilize the soil. 

I'he world—that thing which worldlings cali the world. 
Not the large whole, whose mighty harmony 
Like the orchestral score of some great master, 
is various, although one—that little world 
Which fools believe in—that world of pique and prid 
And pigmy toil—that stage, where puppets dance, 
And passions of the moment pull the strings, 
Was in a kindly humour, and gave ear 
And voice and hand to the young thought, whos 
Danced like a will of the wisp along the wastes 
More earnest courage searches—purposeless, 
Yet revelling in its want of will and aim. 
Strong in that first success, he labored on. 
He had not learnt how soon the laurel-leaves 
Which eare may pluck, wil! shrivel in the sweat 
And heat of weekly toil. And with success, 
Flattery and pleasure came in glancing streams, 
W hose restless wavelets with their twinkling flash 
Bewildered sight—and gold, which seemed an earnes 
Of that suecess. He thovght the race was wno, 


he prize achieved. If he have worth to win 
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The prize, and muscle for the mighty rac 
Where thought and will and inward holiness 
Are entered for the laurel which no bolt 
May scorch—the deativess laurel of that toil 
Which in itself is its sxecess—not yet. 
Has his young foot that mighty race bes: 


He comes not, girl! On roll the changing hours- 
The wheels that pleasure oils. No jar is heard. 
The way seems smooth. Still, in the land of lies, 
He dreams and hopes along the listless road, 
By falsehood paved. He knows not that the sinile 
He courts, would wither from the strumpet lust, 
Who laughs like love, should one bleak moment come. 
He writes. But, what are written words aud paper, 
To those whose eyes desire a living face? 
—— Will he not come? ‘To-morrow and to-morrow, 
That frosty word whose very joy is chill, 
Is all the answer. Silent love endures, 
Although it asks, —— Why, is it not to-day ? 
Lapped in the pleasure, on whose painted cheek 
His kisses have already cloyed, he moistens 
[ts barren life, in waste, with his fresh youth. 
Yet did the instinct in him, struggle still. 
Unconsciously, he wrote, —— Send me my sister. 
——Icannotcome. Let me have one fresh thing, 
— That will seem green beside me—one smal] joy 
—— To sit beside my fire, and make it blest 
—— A present love, in which my soul may quicken, 
—— When it is weary. It was the warning fear 
Which rides behind success—the boding woe 
Chained to the triumph of the hour, which shook 
The prematurely ripened cravings from him. 
Like bursting grapes, that weep their juice away, 


Ere yet, red vintage strips them from tlie vine. 


They would have sent the girl. She would have gone, 
But for the curate. His long penite:c 
Over the great backsliding of the boy. 
Forbade the sacrifice. ——— Thy parents tread 
—— The downward slope. Shall no young hand be nigh, 
—— To steady the enfeebled step of age ’ 


—— The boy is young; it is not strengt!: le needs, 
+] 


—— But counsel. Let him earn it from his 
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—— Stay chou, beside the love that needs thee most 
As pure and kindly woman ever does, 

When her heart hears good counsel, did the vir 
Perchance, she wept in secret, for the young 

Cleave ever to the young, unless the brain 

Yearns with a sickly and precocious growth 

T'o the more rugged strength of fuller years ; 

And she had grown with him, and played with him, 
{nd called him brother. None might see her tears, 
Save Him who sees all tears, and blesses grief, 

And makes it holy. Her sire and mother wok: 

‘l'o her soft song, the while she spread the mea! 
Which should begin the necessary day : 

And in the evening, her low laugh kept time 

‘l'o the wheel's whirr, the while, the flax ran out 

In the long thread, beneath her tireless fingers. 

Yet, ever when she woke, or laid her down 

Upon her pillow, her soul spread its wing 


T'o stoop in tears and kisses, on his cheek. 


TO BR CONTINUED 


a ee ee 
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THE RECONCILIATIHON. 


A LITTLE SOUTHERN DRAMA, BUT NOT CTION 


COLONEL DowNING. 

Mrs. Respeccan Downrne, his wife. 
SeurreE Gray, her brother. 

Dick DOWNING. servant to the Colonel. 
CHARLES, ) 

JOHN, - Sons of the Colonel. 

NED. 


CouNSELLOR DryspaLr. Court, Bar, &e., &e. 


¢ y 


range-grove, interspersed with the Southern r Wi a law office in 





» centre ; the trees laden with the golden fruit, and lanes of glistening 
green, exhibiting a combination of unsurpassable loveliness and beauty. 

{ tall and wel! dressed black man, of some thirty-five years, with three littl 
boys, of 10, 8 and 6 years, (Charles, John and Ned,) rambling about the 
rrove in quest of the most ripened fruit. 

Che negro—hard to please—plucks, tastes and casts from hin Perceiving 
Dick’s difficulty to please himself, the boys, less fastidious, vie with each 
other to find an orange that shall best please the critical palate of Unck 
Dick. They present their several offerings, which are graciously received. 

A call is heard, and all leisurely proceed to the offie It is the Squire’s 
voice, caliing on Dick to take some law documents to the Colonel, who is 


, , 1 


engaged ina snitat the Court-house, a short and flowerv walk from th 


ofhe 


THE SQUIRE. ‘* Halloo, Dick ; please come to the office.” 

Dick. “ Well, Squire, what can I do for you?” 

THe Squire. “ Take these papers to your Master, Dick, at 
the Court House. Turry, Dick ; for by this time he must be 
wanting them.” 
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CHARLEY, JOHN AND Ngp. “ Uncle Dick, may we go with 
you?” 
~ Dick. Unheeding the little boys. “You will please send 
them by another hand, Squire. Mas’r Charles and | are not 
on sneaking terms, just now, and so | do not wish to carry 
the papers to him.” 

Tue Seuire. “ Why, Dick, what’s the matter now? What 
can have made a breach between you and the Colonel ? ” 

Drex. “O,we had some words together ; and I think Mas’r 
Charles was in the wrong ; and when thinks so, I say so, too, 
it may be all right again; but as he was wrong, it is right 
hat he should make the first advances ; and so I do not wish 
to carry the papers.” 

Tue Squire. “ Well, well, Dick,” with a hilarious laugh. 
‘that is rich; | will take the papers myself to the Court- 
house, for the chance of telling the joke of the breach between 
the Colonel and his nigger.” 

Dick. “ Better not tell it, Squire; it will only mortify 
Mas’r Charles ; and he’s sorry ‘fore now, ‘pend upon it.” 

Tue Sourre. * Richer vet”——with an addition that he ought 


? 
t to have made. 


EN E 0 
[ { he Judge on the 1 ] his t m oui 
he Bar crowded with lawyers, d th e wit rs, Officers, specta 
With a f radiant of fu d pay hand, the Squire 
( To the | } bows with fat ora div to the 
Ba CY ] lay vcr 


rue Souire. * Col. Downing, here are the papers W hich you 
required.” 

THe Co... With unusual gravity. “'Thank you, Squire ; but 
what’s in the wind now? Youseem much pleased about some- 


hing. 


Here the Marshal proclaims a recess of the court. With some little pleas- 
ant variations, the scene at the office in the orange-grove is rehearsed, and 
he house isin a roar. But it takes nothing from the gravity of the Colo- 


nel. | 


CounseLior. “ You have spoiled that fellow, Downing.” 
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DRYSDALE. “ You have utterly spoiled Dick, you may de- 
pend upon ay 

Tue Cor. “ Well then, we areeven. Dick spoiled me long 
ago.” 

CounseLtor }). “ Dick spoiled you ? How so?” 

Tue Cox. “ By indulgence.” 

CounseLLor D. “ What? <A negro indulge his master ?” 

THe CoL. “ Why not?” 

CouNSELLor D. “ Why not, indeed. 1 am not able to un- 
derstand such a case.” 

Tue Cox. “ So much the worse for you then, Drysdale, that’s 
all.” 

CouNsELLor D. “ But pray explain yourself Col.? The 
idea of a slave spoiling his master by indulgence, is quite a 
novelty, I should think.” 

THE ee. * Well, really I can see nothing so very strange 
about it: but I will try to enlighten your darkness.’ 

CounseLLor D. “ Do, if you please, C ol. Iam curious, ex- 
ceedingly, to have the proble m solved.’ 

Tue Cox. * Well then; Dick is my senior by two or three 
years. His mother was a favorite woman of my mother 
Dick rocked my cradle. Next to my mother, Dick was the 
first acquaintance I made in this world. He taught me to 
walk. He picked me up when I fell down. As a boy, he 
knew more than I did about the very things which | thought 
most desirable to know. Of course, in my eyes, Dick was an 
important, as well as a good fellow. 

“It was Dick, that introduced me into all sorts of plays. It 

vas Dick that secured fair play for me among other boys, and 
took many a thump intended forme. Dick it was that taught 
me to ride, and to swim, and to climb; and I know not what 
all.” 

COUNSELLOR LD). “ No doubt, the early impression in Dick’s 
favor must have been deep and strong; but then, any Like 
tracted separation, as when you were sent off to school and 
to ee = to the study of your profession, should have 
weakened, if it did not oblite:ate 

THe Cou. “There has never oa any such protracted sepa- 
ration.” 

CounsELLoR D. “How? not for months together? Did 
you see him oftener than your vacations ?” 

Tae Cot. “I was never gent from home to school ; and 
when I went to college, Dick went with me; and in many 
ways he was very useful to me, as well as acomfort. He was 
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my servant: and he was my friend; and such another have | 
not since found as Dick was, in my wild college days, and 
through my law studies, in which he continued to be my friend 
and servant.” 

CounseLLor. “ But now, as might well have been supposed, 
he is disobedient and insolent.” 

Tue Con. “ Never; when I am reasonable, | remember, as 
I ought, our early relations.” 

JOUNSELLOR. “So then, you intend to make an apology to 
Dick ?” 

Tue Cou. “ Of course, i do.” 

CounseLtor. “ Well, that is rich; as the Squire would 
say. But will he not take adva antage of such weakness ? ’ 

Tue Cou. Indignantly. Weakness? What do you 
mean ? ” 

CouNsELLOk. “ Nothing exceptionable, Col., | assure you.” 

THe Cou. “ Well, then, I will tell you, it is se weakness, 
but strength. As had his mother before him, Dick has a 
heart. He will go off and ery, as of old times, and come 
back with an apology t o me, for being offended: and with 
renewed devotion ply himself to his duties.” 

Lawyer D. “ Duties? I never heard of Dick doing much.” 

Tue Cou. ‘ Dick does all | fish him to do. He is cer- 
tainly rather slow: but tiiat is constitutional. I don’t wish 
him to do more than he does. It is a great thing for a negro 
to have a heart. Then you can depend upon him. But if 
you drive it out of him by severity, and so teach him that 
you have none yourself, you can never depe nd upon him. 
And then he is your enemy, and not your friend; which is a 
very great difference. ©, yes, I shall certainly make a satis- 
factory apology to Dick.” 

CounsELLoR D. “ Well, upon my word, Downing. you 
and Dick are a brace of curiosities. 


|The Court ‘adjourus for theday; and the Colonel, in his elegant parlor, 


sends for Dick, who enters gravely enongh, and stands up stiffly enough. | 


THe CoL. “ Dick, do you think | was hard upon you to- 
day, and in the wrong, to boot?” 
Dick. “I think so, Mas’r Charles.” 
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Tue Cou. “* Well, I think so too, Dick. But I was both- 
ered with a case ; and so in an ill humor.” 

Dick. “ It was not my case, Mas’r Charles.” 

Tue Cou. “No, Dick, that’s a fact; and there was no 
reason for its going against you. But it’s all over, now, 
Dick.” 

Dick. “ Very well, Mas’r Charles; then let the good times 
come back again. As you say sometimes, Mas’r Charles, let 
by-gones be by-gones.” 

Tue Con. “ That’s right, Dick ; and give me that old black 
hand, and let by-gones be by-gones.” 

And so, asin the old style, the Master and man take together 
the glass of RECONCILIATION, prepared and served by the 
wife and mistress—* Miss Rebeccah,” as Dick always called 
her—and the happy Col. goes to his books, and the happy 
Dick to his fiddle. 


THE ONE LONE STAR. 


SONG, PHILANTHROPIC AND PIRATICA 


We've borne too long the idiot wrong 
Of Cuba’s tyrant masters, 

And tamely ta’en from shattered Spain 
Dishonors and disasters. 

The camel’s back at Jength will crack 
Nor are we like dumb caitle ; 

Our patient strength has failed at length, 
Peace only comes by battle. 

Ring out the bells! our banner swells 
In freedom’s breezes blowing 

i‘o arms and up! this bitter enp 
Is filled to overflowing ! 
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Nor pray nor speak—but let us seek 
Redress in tones of thunder ! 

They slew our brave, who went to save 
The land they rob and plunder. 

Around the Moro’s grim facade, 
The soul of Lopez wanders ; 

And Critteuden—a glorious shade! 
Beside him walks and ponders. 

O, God of Peace! that such as these, 
Like dogs, should be garotted— 

Choked out of life by Spanish beasts, 


Fierce, bloody and besotted. 


Pudi 


To arms and up! we brim the cup 
To vengeance and to glory! 

By western zeal let ‘ Old Castile’ 
Be taught a different story, 
Let Spanish Dons now learn for once, 
How great the power they ’ve slighted 
By guns and swords—not pens and words. 
Must Cuba’s wrongs be righted. 

They ’ve chained our men, they ’ve seized our ships 
Their yoke around us twining :— 

Our ‘ Stars’ are in a long eclipse— 
We'll bring them forth more shining. 


LF % 


What pulsing starts from youthful hearts 
To hear the tocsin pealing! 

Their glittering eyes, their fierce replies, 
Bewray the inward feeling ; 

The hidden thirst of vengeance, nursed 
Through years of mute restraining— 

Hurra! that torrent forth has burst, 
No more in meek complaining ! 

The ‘ One lone star’ shall not be far 
From our immortal cluster, 

The Southern Queen shal! sown be secu 
Arrayed in Western lustre. 


4 
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n brethren up! One parting cup 

i‘o Washington and Jackson, 

Our sprouting tree of liberty 
No Spaniard lays an axe on, 

by Freedom’s God, our lavish blood 
Shall water it to blossom ! 

‘No foul garotte shail press our throat, 
hough bails may pierce our bosom ! 

Ring out the bells! Oar banner swells, 
In freedom’s breezes blowing ; 

{‘o arms and up! this bitter cup 


Is filled to overflowing ! 


DRIFT-WOOD. 


In reading the thousand and one criticisms of Tennyson’s poems, it is 

is to note the contradictory conclusions at which critics arrive. By 

me ‘lennyson is styled an infidel; others rank him among benevolent her- 
mits; and others are sure that he is an active moral reformer : whereas he 
is very careless of the world, and although warm-hearted, too lazy to be any 


thing but a poco curante. 


The arrogance of English journalists is certainly amusing. But some 
apology ma¥ be offered for men who have not got beyond the Greeks in be 


lieving all the world barbarous except Attica. 


Judging of the French by the specimens we daily meet, we very naturally 
wonder how they are ever brought to committing a desperate or a moment- 
ous action. It is easier to imagine an Englishman cultivating trancendenta! 
philosophy on a crust and water, or an American neglecting his business to 
patronize the fine arts, than a Frenchman heading an insurrection 0: dying 
for his country. And yet of all others he is the man to do both. 


Oar poetical literature is just now in a critical position. Our laureates 
‘e growing old, and the public does not seem to recognize the right of youn 
lidates to fill their places. 


* Can 
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‘The day is gone by when saints could post to paradise by the smack of 
their own whips, as if virtue like beauty, were only skin deep, and devotion, 


like a top, could not be kept up, but by flogging. 


‘Who would not be covetous and with reason if health could be purchas- 
ed with gold? Who not ambitious, if it were at the command of power or 
restored by honor? But, alas! a white staff will not help gouty feet to 
walk better than a common cane ; nor a blue riband bind up a wound so well 
as a fillet. The glitter of gold, or of diamonds, will but hurt sore eyes in- 

tead of curing them ; and an aching head will be no more eased by wear- 


ing & crown than a common nightcap 


‘The title to property in a book, says a friend, is in exact ratio to the 


claimant’s powers of understanding and appreciating the same. Should he 


= 


<9 on acting on his theory, which of our shelves is safe ? 

‘Ifa nobleman could bequeath virtue, ability and courage to his posteri- 
ty, the same as he can will his lands and property, then a noble descent, 
would, indeed, be very valuable. 


1 


‘]t is not the crown jewels alone that make a people servile. lEvery- 


where the wise lord it over the fool. 


‘Melville says of a discordant couple “ ‘There is nothing to condemn, 
only the mistake of marriage. There is incompatibility of character—-noth- 
ing worse. The husband likes a breeze—the wife gets up a storm; he 


loves a flute—she wants a full orchestra.” 


‘The boy’s advice to the clergyman is too commonly quoted to need ex- 
planation, viz. Every one to his trade—you to your preaching, and | to my 


mouse-traps. 


‘Corporations have neither bodies to be punished, nor souls to be con- 
demned ; New Yorkers have found their pockets. 


‘Rousseau was more fond of a paradox than Shakespeare of a pun, and 
it is seldom that any reliance can be placed on his opinion, even if he pos- 
sessed one; thus at the very time he was ranting about liberty, he suffered 
this sentiment to escape him, in a confidential letter to a friend, “ a mon avis, 
le sang d’un seul homme est d'un plus grand prix que la liberte de tout le genre 


? 


hUMaTIE : 


‘So idle are dull readers, and so industrious are dull authors, that puffed 


nonseuse bids fair to blow unpuffed sense wholly out of the field. 


‘If to attempt what we cannot perform, is dangerous, not to attempt what 


we ought to perform is cowardly. 








t 
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* Hasty words often wrankle the wound which injury gives ; but soft words 
assuage it, forgiving cures it, and forgetting takes away the scar. 

‘Lhe nerve which never rclaxes, the eye which never blenches, the thought 
which never wanders—these are the musters of victory. 

‘Where information is deficient, nomenclature will be vague. 

‘The secret of some men’s attractions might be safely told to all the 
world ; for under any other management but that of the possessor, they 
would cease to attract. Those attempting to imitate them, would find they 
had got the fiddle, but not the fiddle-stick. 

‘It wouid be better for society, if the memory of the giver were transferred 
to the receiver. 


‘When in company of sensible men, we ought to be doubly cautious « 
talking too much, lest we lose two things—their good opinion and our own 
improvement. 

‘The axiom ‘ Vox populi, vor Dei,’ seems losing popularity and ‘ Pop: 
vult decipr’ appears to gain ground. 


‘Worth makes the man, embellishments the book. 


‘There is nothing more important to the well-being of a nation, than that 
the laboring man should receive wages safficient to support his family i 
omlort. 

‘fe who murmurs at his lot, is like ove baring his feet to tread upon ti: 
‘What is a modern poet’s fate ? 
To write his thoughts upon a slate— 
The critic spits on what is done, 
Gives a wipe,—and all is gone! 


ELLLLDLLDL LLL LL ILI 
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THE ISRAELITES. 


Tue rise, decline and fall of States and of Empires, are sub- 
jects of deep interest to the statesman and the philanthropist 
—and the causes of their declineand fall are sought for by both 
with industry and solicitude. The one, to guard against the 
evils which may threaten his own country—the other to dis- 
cover the means to ameliorate the condition of the human fam- 
ily, and to preserve them from harm, by exhibiting the shoals 
and quicksands on which nations have been wrecked, and te 
secure to them happiness by pointing out the means by which it 
has been attained by others. 

The labors of both are praise-worthy—and often are the 
sources of benefit to individuals and to nations. The study 
of history is always profitable; for it is philosophy teaching 
by example—and to no people can it prove more advantageous 
than to the citizens of these States. They are in the enjoy- 
ment of that precious boon, liberty, and have a deep interest 
in learning in what way it has been lost by others. 

Next in importance to the history of the ancient and modern 
republics, to the people of these States, is that of the perse- 
cuted and much despised children of the patriarch Abraham. 
Their origin is not like those of most ancient nations, covered 
with the veil of obscurity and their whole history is far bet 
ter attested, than that of any other nation of antiquity. Their 
origin is illustrious ; for they sprang from the servant and 
friend of God. They are His chosen, peculiar people—to them 
He manifested Himself in the earliest ages, and to them were 
committed the oracles of truth. They were the favored sub- 
jects of His particular Providence—and they are even at this 
day a remarkable people, justly proud of their illustrous origin 
and distinguished privilege—tenacious of their laws, and 
customs, and although, for more than eighteen centuries, they 
have been scattered among the nations, and have been treated 

3 
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with barbarity, cruelty and injustice ; yet they have existed as 
a separate people, and are said at this day to exceed six mil- 
lions of souls, a number greater in amount, than when they 
were at the zenith of their national power and glory. 

They stand at this day, a living monument of the Scriptures. 
They have been miraculously preserved, and the day will no 
doubt.arrive, when they will be restored to the land of their 
fathers, and will have become again, a great nation. That 
day, it is believed, is not far distant—and in that restoration, 
we, as Christians, must feel a deepand thrilling interest ; and 
who will more ardently pray for it, than the despised, debased, 

yersecuted. Jew? They have for centuries been the outcasts 

of the world—a hissing bye-word among ~ nations——and since 
the commission of the horrible crime by their fathers, they 
have hardly found aresting-place for the soles of their feet 
upon the earth. Their treatment by the nations has been harsh 
and barbarous: but in this respect the United States has 
formed a singular and a glorious exception ; for notwithstand- 
ing the deep-rooted prejudices entertained against their race, 
they have been treated with humanity, and have enjoyed the 
_ protection of our laws. 

As.before remarked, they sprang for the common father of 
the- faithful—they are of illustrious descent, and as the country- 
men of our common Saviour--they have strong claims upon 
our sympathies, protection and benevolence. In the days of 
David and of Solomon it is well known that the Jews were 
one of the greatest nationsin the world. They were a divine- 
ly favored “people, until by their disobedience and rebellion, 
they forfeited their glorious privileges. Jerusalem was des- 
poiled of her glory, ‘and her children were first carried into 

captivity by the King of Assyria. Whilst on the way their 
victorious enemies sneeringly called on them for a song of Zion. 
That call produced the touching and beautiful elegy so justly 
celebrated. 

[t may be rendered thus, in part : 





By Babel’s stream the captives sate, 

And wept for Zion’s hapless fate. 

Useless their harps on willows hung, 

While foes required a sacred song 

With taunting voice and scornfal eye, 

“Give us a song of heaven,” they cry. 

“ While foes deride our God and King, 

‘“ How can we tune our harps, or sing,” &c., &c. 
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They remained the captives of the Assyrians for 70 years 
and during that long period must have suffered meas surably 
at least, the evils of bondage. When we figure to ourselves 
a luxurious and, for the age, a refined people, reduced sudden- 
ly from wealth to poverty and slavery, and subjected to the 
cruelties, the insults, the mockeries and the indignities of the 
task-masters of their victorious enemies, we can easily imagine 
how acute those sufferings must have been. 

Well might they exclaim— 


Oh, how hard is our fate,— 

Once we freedom enjoyed ; 

We were happy as happy could be. 
Oh, how hard is our fate— 

How galling our chains ! 


After the expiration of their long captivity, by a ‘decree of 
Cyrus, King of Persia they were once more restored to their 
country. Jerusalem with its templeand its walls was rebuilt, 
and this suffering, persecuted people, once more enjoyed tran- 
quility ; but even then the Syrians always proved thorns in 
their sides, and in the year 168 before Christ, Antiochus Epi- 
phanes on his return from Egypt, being exasperated at having 
been driven out of that country by the Romans, made the 
Jews (although they have not offended him in any manner) 
feel the full weight of his wrath. In his march through Pal- 
estine he detached 22,000 men, the command of which he gave 
to Pollonius with orders to destroy the city of Jerusalem. 
On his arrival before the city he did not behave as if he had 
received such barbarous orders, and waited till the sabbath, 
before he exeeuted them; but then secing all the people as- 
sembled in the syn: \ogues humb ly worshipping the God of their 
fathers, he proceeded to execute his merciless orders. His 
troops were commanded to cut to pieces all the men, and to 
seize all the women and children and expose them to ams 
These commands were rigorously obeyed. Not a man w 
spared, all they could find were barbarous ly butchered, inso- 
much that every part of the city streamed with blood, and 
after all the moveables were taken away, they set it on fire. 
With the ruins of the city they built a fort, threw a strong 
garrison into it, and madeit a place of arms. From this place 
they attacked all who came to worship in the templo, and shed 
blood in every part of the sanctuary, and a stop was thus put 
to the morning and evening sacrifices, not one of the servants 
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of God daring to go there to worship. Not satisfied with 
this the monster, by a decree, abolished the religion of the 
Jews, and compelled all of his subjects to worship the same 
idols that he did. The Gentiles obeyed the decree, and some 
of the Jews became apostates. Not so Judas Maccabeus and 
his brethren Eleazer, Johanan, Simon and Jonathan, of the 
Asmonean family. These distinguished men with a zeal wor- 
thy of their fathers refused obedience to the tyrannical decree. 
They retired to the mountains, whither they were followed by 
many of the Jews. This refusal, as may readily be sup posed, 
excited the ire of the blood-thirsty tyrant, and he punished 
some of the unhappy people with a barbarity unheard of 
among the most savage nations, a barbarity too shocking for 
description. But Judas Maccabeus was not idle, he rebuilt 
the fortresses, and threw strong garrisons into them, and he and 
his handful of followers prepared to sell their lives as dearly 
as possible in defense of their civil and religious liberty. 
Appollonius who was governor of Samaria under Antiochus, 
king of Syria, thought heshould be able to check his progress, 
and marched immediately against him; but Judas defeated 
his army with great slaughter. Seron another general of 
Antiochus met with a like fate, and was killed in battle. 

Those brilliant victories of Judas and his brethren only 
tended to exasperate the fury of Antiochus, and he determined 
to destroy the whole Jewis sh nation, and to settle other people 
in their country. For that and other purposes he divided his 
army into two parts, sending half of it under Lycius against 
the Jews. Ptolomy Macron, the governor of Palestine, was 
appointed generalisimo, by Lycius, in Judea, and this general 
soon after entered the country at the head of forty thousand 
men. Judas and his brethren were fully aware of the object 
of the expedition, and nobly resolved to conquer or die in the 
defence of their rights and ‘privileges. With only 3000 men 
he cut to pieces 9000 of the enemy, captured their baggage, 
and routed the rest of thearmy. Having augmented his forces, 
he attacked another of the armies of Antiochus under the 
command of Bacchides, defeated it in a great battle and killed 
20,000 men. And on another occasion this great and brave 
man attacked another army of the Syrians under Nicanor of 
35,000 men and utterly destroyed the whole, not one being 
left to carry the news to Antioch. But unfortunately Judas 
Maccabeus with only 800 men, at the time his whole command, 

was overpowered and destroyed by the Syrians—and thus fell 
in defence of religious liberty one of the greatest men of any 
age or country. 
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The command then devolved upon his brother Jonathan, 
who was deceived, and finally murdered by the king of Syria. 
Simon was then chosen by the Jews for their general. He 
and two of his sons were slain by treason, and his son Hyrca- 
nus was proclaimed Prince of the Jews. Antiochus made all 
possible haste to take advantage of the death of Simon to 
reduce the Jews, and advanced for that purpose at the head of 
a powerful army; but Hyrcanus shut himself up in Jerusalem 
which was now rebuilt, and well fortified, and sustained a long 
seige with great valor. This siege was ended by treaty, by 
which it was agreed that the Jews ‘should surrender their arms, 
demolish the fortifications at Jerusalem, and pay a tribute. 
After this Hyrcanus recovered his power, beseiged—-took and 
destroyed Samaria, and became so considerable a prince that 
none of his neighbors dared to attack him; he reigned 27 
years. Hyrcanus was succeeded by his wife Alexandrina, 
and she by Aristobulus, her son, who usurped power. He was 
deposed by Pompey the Great in the year 63 before Christ, 
who re-established Hyreanus, the brother of Aristobulus. 

Pompey demolished the walls of Jerusalem, dismembered 
several cities from the kingdom of Judea, and attacked them 
to the government of Syria. He imposed a tribute upon 
Hyrcanus, and left the administration of his affairs to Anti- 
puter, one of his principal ministers. In the year 57 before 
Christ, Crassus the Roman, plundered the temple of Jerusalem 
ot all its riches, amounting to almost five millions of dollars. 
Hyreanus by permission of that well known general of the 
Romans, Julius Cesar, rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem, which 
Pompey had demolished. In the year before Christ 37, Jeru- 
salem was again besieged by Herod the Idumean, and the 
Romans. They became masters of the city, plundered and 
destroyed all before them, and filled all quarters with blood 
and slaughter. From this time until the revolt of the Jews 
against the Romans, which happened in the year of our Lord 
64, the Jews had been tributary to the Romans, and this revolt 
was produced by the avarice, extortion and injustice of the 
Roman governors. This revolt Agrippa attempted to reduce, 
but without success. The insurgents burned his palace, cap- 
tured the castle of Antonis, and put the garrison to the sword. 
But on the same day 20,000 of the Jews were massacred at 
Ceesarea. This slaughter caused the Jews to become outrag- 
eous. They dispersed in different quarters, and they attacked 
and destroyed the villages of Syria and some of the adjacent 
cities, and their numbers iner easing, they attacked the Roman 
army under Cestius and finally defeated it. 
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The Emperor Nero having received this intelligence was 
much alarmed ; after reflection he selected Vespasian, an 
eminent Roman general, just returned from the conquest of 
the Germans and Britons, to chastise the revolted Jews. 
That general entered Gallilee at the head of 60,000 men, and 
marched against Jotbatha, the strongest city of Gallilee, and 
where the Jews liad assembled in greatest numbers. They 
defended themselves with great brave ery for 49 days, when the 
city was taken with immense slaughter, 40,000 of its citizens 
perishing, and it was destroyed and razed to its foundations. 
Vespasian was equally successful against all the strongholds 
which surrounded Jerusalem, and their citizens were destroyed 
in the most barbarous manner. 

At this time, Jerusalem itself was divided between two fac- 
tions. The one in favor of submitting to the Romans, the 
other opposed all peaceable measures with invincible obstina- 
cy, and they bound themselves by the most solemn oaths never 
to lay down their arms until they had extirpated all foreign 
authority, or to perish in the attempt. The opposite party 
opposed them by arms, but were found dnequal to the conflict, 
and suffered more from their own countrymen, than from the Ro- 
mans. Unhappy Jerusalem became the constant scene of blood 
and of carnage ; and the ties of consanguinity and religion were 
no bars to the perpetration of the wildest outrages and inhu- 
man butcheries. Not less than 12,000 persons of rank fell a 
sacrifice to this party rage. In this respect the Jews were not 
peculiar, for such have been too often the ultimate fruits of 
faction. 

Vespasian having daily intelligence of the state of things 
at Jerusalem, pressed his conquests until they extended all 
over Judea and Idumea and then advanced towards Jerusalem. 
But at this juncture the death of Nero and the revolutions 
which soon succeeded it, changed the aspect of affairs,-and 
jeopardized the very existence of the Roman Empire ; the Jew- 
ish war was therefore neglected, and the Jews for a time were 
left to carry on their internal quarrels as they thought expe- 
dient. Fresh factions accordingly broke forth, and raged with 
fury in that wretched, doomed city. Vespasian had now be- 
come the Emperor of Rome, and Titus was sent by his father 
to terminate the Jewish war. He soon arrived with a large 
force, composed of Roman legions and foreign auxiliaries. 
His approach and the common danger (as is usual) united the 
factions, and they repaired to the walls to meet the common 
enemy. The Jews defended the place with the greatest bray- 
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ery and fought like lions. Again and again were the Romans 
worsted by them. Jerusalem was at this time one of the 
strongest places in the world, and Titus began to despair of 
being able to take it. He finally concluded to blockade the 
city. Heset at work his whole army, and in an almost incred- 
ibly short time surrounded the city by a wall, on which he 
erected towers which were filled with soldiers. All suppliee 
from without the city were in this way effectually cut off, and 
he hoped to effect by famine that which could not be effected 
by force of arms. Unfortunately for the miserable Jews, his 
antic ipations were but too well realized. No granaries could 
contain provisions enough, for any considerable time, for such 
a multitude, for the city was crowded with Jews, who had fled 
there for safety. In addition to all the horrors of war, they 
soon began to experience the superadded horrors of famine, 
which became so s.vere as almost to depopulate the city. 
Seeing no prospect of escape, and wishing to put an end to 
their misery and sufferings, 'l'itus importuned them to surren- 
der. Josephus too, a distinguished Jew, who had commanded 
during the siege of Jotbatha with great bray ery and skill, at 
that time a prisoner to the Romans, at the request of Titus 
advancing near enough to the wall to be heard, but beyond 
the reach of darts, also addressed the Jews. He pointed out 
to them the force of the enemy—t#e position they held about 
the city, the invincible bravery of their troops, their experi- 
ence and discipline, and the utter impossibility of their obtain- 
ing any further supplies of provisions, in the most feeling and 
pathetic manner ; beseeched, conjured and implored them as 
they valued their own lives, and that of the multitude of help- 
less women and children within the walls--as they valued 
their holy religion, and the future existence of the Jewish na- 
tion to listen to the terms offered by Titus, and to capitulate 
on the best terms they could. But the effort was vain. The 
faction which had solemnly sworn not to surrender, held the 
ascendency. They reviled Josephus, as a cowardly, degene- 
rate Jew, ‘and proclaimed him to be the base tool, and cring- 
ing slave of Titus, and ordered him to repair to the Roman 
camp, and by fawning at the feet of his master to obtain that 
vile bread, which he appeared so anxious to obtain for them 
and their children. “ What is life” said they “ without lib- 
erty ?” “And what the value of bread, when we are to re- 
ceive it asa boon from the hand of a master?” “ We now 
stand on these walls as freemen, and we will never die slaves.” 
“A glorious death is far preferable to being led in chains, te 
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grace the triumph of a conquerer, and to be scorned and spit 
upon, by the proud, haughty, domineering Romans.” 

Such sentiments arenoble, and worthy of freemen. In those 
early days, by the slaves of a despot, such conduct may be con- 
demned, but not so by the citizens of this Republic. The Jews 
of that day were a brave and heroic people, and notwithstand- 
ing the folly and criminality of these factions, their patriotism 
and self devotion are worthy of admiration and of praise. The 
patriotic devotion of Leonidas and his Spartan band, has 
gained the applause of an admiring world, and deserved it 
too. Butin what respect were they superior to the brave 
and self-devoted Jews during that memorable siege? 

The description of the miseries that devoted people suffered 
during the siege is heart-rending. Such was the intensity of 
the famine that skins of beasts, leather girdles, and shoes were 
eaten, and even a handful of old hay sold for a high price, 
and to cap the climax, Mary the daughter of Eleazer, a rich 
Jew, killed her own infant, boiled it, and when discovered had 
actually eaten a part of it! One word moreof the sufferings 
of the Jews during that siege would be worse than useless. 
The brave defenders of the city held out to the last, they 
fought as long as they could stand, and when the city fell they 
mingled with its ruins. Brave devoted men, ye died as be- 
came freemen and heroes. Peace be to your hallowed ashes, 
and may your patriotic, glorious conduct, ever be emulated ! 

Jerusalem was finally captured, spoiled and burned, and its 
walls were levelled to their foundations, and those of the Jews 
who survived, were either retained to grace the triumph of 
the conquerer or were exposed for sale as slaves in Egypt. 
Thus ended one of the most bloody, obstinate and horrible 
seiges to be found in the annals of history. During that siege, 
it is estimated that there perished at Jerusalem more than 
million of Jews, besides a vast multitude that died in caves, 
woods, wildernesses, and in banishment, of which no compu- 
tation can be made. Here then we have glorious specimens 
of Jewish character when they are freed from the iron shack- 
els of bondage and breathe the pure air of freedom. And 
that they have not degenerated, although degraded and op- 
pressed for centuries, they abundantly proved during the 
bloody wars of Napoleon. But their hatred to the nations 
that call themselves Christian, is said to be deep rooted and 
implacable. And is it not natural for a persecuted people to 
hate their robbers and oppressors? And what has been the 
conduct of most of the christian nations toward them for cen- 
turies but that of oppressors and robbers ? 
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Among a few nations, for a comparatively short period, the 
true spirit of christianity has operated in their favor, and they 
have enjoyed rest and some privileges. But during the dark 
ages of ignorance and superstition, they were ins sulted, abused, 
outraged and spit upon; their limbs were tortured by the 
racks of the Inquisition, and their bodies burned by fire and 
faggot. Is it not asking a little too much from poor human 
nature, in a state of unregeneration, to expect love toward 
those from whom it has experienced such treatment for centu- 
ries? But it is said they are cunning, crafty and dishonest 
—are they more so than the abused and oppressed of all na- 
tions? Are they more so than the oppressed of all despotic 
countries? Cunning, craft and dishonesty are the legitimate 
fruits of all despotisms. For ages the Jew has felt the exact: 
ions of the oppressor, and he has been denied most of the 
rights of the subject, although in bondage. They have found 
themselves constantly robbed, and is it strange, if by conan 
and duplicity they shall strive to get back a part of the spoils ? 
Confer on them all the rights of ‘freemen, treat them as mem- 
bers of the great human family, show to them kindness and 
benevolence, and the Jewish heart will be found susceptible 
of the liveliest gratitude, and capable of the most enduring 
friendship. Remember they are “ branches which have been 
broken from their own olive tree, and may again be grafted 
in.” Shew them by benevolence, the excellence of the chris- 
tian religion, and you will prepare them for the grafting, and 
the day will not be far distant when the Christian and the 
Jew will be of one fold, and with one shepherd. 

From the destruction of Jerusalem to the present hour, the 
Jews have been a nation “ scattered and periled”—wanderers 
and sojourners among the nations. From its destruction by 
the Romans the city itself has been trodden down by the Gen- 
tiles. Its glory has departed, and it is at this day subject to 
the Turkish empire. Her wretched, wandering children are 
scattered among the nations, seldom finding peace or rest, and 
experiencing little sympathy from the Christian or the Gentile 
world. The destruction of Jerusalem was predicted by the 
prophets, and who has forgotten the lamentations of the Sav- 
iour over the devoted city. Jerusalem is at this day an incon- 
siderable place, little more than a village. A Turkish mosque 
occupies the site of the once celebrated temple, and what is 
the condition of that city, once the beloved of God ? 

“ Her gold is dim, and mute her music’s voice, 
The Heathen o’er her perished pomp rejoice, 
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How stately then, was every palm-decked street, 
Dovn which the maiden’s dance with tinkling feet ; 
Her streets are razed, her maidens sold for slaves, 
Her gates thrown down, her elders in their graves ; 
Her feasts are holden ’mid the Gentiles scorn, 

By stealth, her priest-hoods’ holy garments worn.” 


And ai this day we may behold in the holy city, the Turk- 
ish Sheik, the Egy ptian soldier, the Bedouin Arab, and even the 
executioner inflicting the bastinado! Such is the lamentable 
condition of the holy city, and of the unhappy Israelite, and 
the once beautiful and fruitful country corresponds with it. 
When, oh! when, shall the wandering sons of Abraham once 
more be permitted to reside in those courts, and once more to 
behold the glorious manifestation of his Maker? That day 
will assuredly come, aye, as certainly come, as that the prom- 
ises of Him, who changes not, shall be fulfilled. Pity then the 
wandering son of Abraham, and extend to him the hand of 
kindness and of benevolence. He is the sufferer of the dread- 
tul penalty incurred by the crimes of his fathers, and it has 
lasted for more than 1800 years! When the poor Jew reads 
Moses and the Prophets, it is with a veil upon his face ; but 
who does not hope it will be speedily removed? Ope to a 
the light of the gospel; show to him you wish him well, trea 
him kindly, cheer his heart, and for pardon and ietaslaen, 
gently lead him to his and your Savior and Redeemer. With 
all their faults the Jews are an interesting people. Upon the 
noble countenances of many of them is the strong impress of 
the immortal mind, indelibly stamped by the finger of Omnip- 
otence. Educate, civilize and refine them, illumine their minds 
by the lights of science and of truth, and you will behold 
specimens of the human family equal to any upon the face of 
the globe. 
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Cradle-Song. 50T 


CRADLE-SONG. 


Trick with winter’s purest snow 
Has thy mother decked thy bed ; 
Thrice with summer’s loveliest glow— 
Watching o’er thy silent head ; 
Still art thou thy slumber keeping ? 

Thon art still in cradle sleeping ! 


Thrice have ceased the cold March showers 
Where thy quiet form reposes, 

Thrice have come the snow-drop flowers, 
Thrice the violets, thrice the roses ; 

Still art thou thy slumber keeping ? 

Thou art still in cradle sleeping ! 


Thrice three hundred nights and morrows 
Moon and Sun have watched thy dreaming, 
Now they gaze in ceaseless sorrows, 
On thee once with rapture beaming ; 
Weary watch now o’er thee keeping— 
Thou art still in cradle sleeping ! 


Thrice the zephyrs in their going 
Soft have rocked thee to repose, 
Thrice rough Boreas, wilder blowing— 
Every wind thy slumber knows,— 
O’er thee watching, waiting, weeping— 
Thou art still in slumber sleeping ! 
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REVOLUTIONARY REMINISCENCES 
s A N OLD SOLDITIER 


| sHALL never forget the memorable morning that gave me 
my father’s consent to become a soldier. I had strongly im- 
bibed the spirit of the times, and earnestly desired to march 
with the noble band that had left our neighborhood for the 
camp at Cambridge. My father wasa warm “ Liberty man.” 
and had contributed largely to the outfit of his neighbors who 
exchanged the plough for the musket; yet as I was his only 
son, and had not yet seen sixteen summers, it was not strange 
that he desired to retain me at home. With habitual obe- 
dience , I yielded to his decision, but could not refrain from 
tears of vexation and longing, as I saw my companions depart. 
This practical proof of my unfitness for a soldier did not es- 
cape the observation of my father, and it was owing to a re- 
solution that I formed in consequence of his severe and scorn- 
fu! rebuke, that my cheek has never since been seen moistened 
by a tear—which fpeo;.)2 will fin.’ easier than they may think, 
if they will only try. "ut noi many ‘days after, as my father 
and myself were passing towards the jields, the scen: of our 
aaily toils, the cheerful stillness of the s:orning was broken by 
the sound of cannon t was in the direction of Boston, and 
we instinctly { felt th: ut wer had, in good earnest, beg: The 
sounds became more frs;ocnt. My faiser would f.‘u have 
preserved his usta! comp: nve, which so well became the old- 
est deacon of ‘he church, vut ius patriotic feelings became too 
strong for mastery. Ciapping his hands with a force that 
jade me siart as if one of the cannon hs ad been fired by my 
side, he exclaimed, “ John you may go’” There was no mis- 
taking his meaning. Though these were all the words he ut- 
tered, yet I knew | had permission to join the army, and that 
the permission would not be recalled. I threw away the cart 
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whip that I had in my hand, which neither of us stopped to 
pick up, and we immediately returned to the house, and began 
arrangements for my departure. The old musket was taken 
down and examined ; there was not a particle of dust about 
it, as I had cleaned it daily for months. The time spent by my 
father in changing, adjusting and proving the flint, was to me 
excessively annoying. But he knew better than I did that 
feelings, however fiery, would not ignite gunpowder. In the 
meantime, I had packed my knapsack, with more haste than 
skill, and hitched our old bay to the chaise. In less than an 
hour after the sound of the first cannon had reached our ears, 
we were moving, father, knapsack, musket ~ I, towards Bos- 
ton. The horse, who did not seem to partake of my enthusiasm, 
moved as deliberately as if traveling his usual Sabbath-day 
journey. I would gladly have dispensed with his services, but 
my father’s cool and slow self-possession had returned, and no 
deviation from his will was to be thought of. 

[ should have remarked that my mother was absent on 2 
visit to my married sister,so that I was spared the trial of bid- 
ding her fair well, which would, no doubt, have been a very 
different affair from the parting with my father. 

We had cleared the lane, and gained the main road towards 
Boston. I was devising expedients for quickening the pace 
of the Tory beast, as in my heart I had called him when we 
met our worthy “g revered pastor, Mr. Forbes. He paused 
as we drew near. My musket and knapsack—and probably 
my countenance on, though I am sure my father’s would not 
~informed him whither we were bou»d When one all-ab- 
sorbing idea is present, conversation, as iar as it relates to it, 
can be carried on at s:nall expense to words. 

“Se John, you are going *o fight the vi’. of God and 
your cuunty,” 

‘ Yes, sir, I’m going to try,” I replied, etiquette forbidding 
the use of any of the expletives that rose to r = lips, in the 
presence of a minister. 

“Well, may the blessing of the God of battles go with you, 
John. But remember, John, when you are away from your 
minister and your father, that you are not away from God. 
Rememver———,,” and the old man’s eyes filled with tears as 
he gazed upon me—he closed them, and for a few seconds was 
engaged in mental supplication,—then bestowing a “ God bless 
you!” upon me, he passed on, as if unwilling to delay us from 
suci on errand. This meeting passed in a minute, but the 
impresrion that it left on my mind has lasted for many a year, 


2 
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and was far deeper than if he had bestowed a lengthened 
lecture, to which I am sure he would not have found a very 
patient listener. But the good man knew always what tosay, 
and when to say it; in this respect differing widely from some 
of his sacred profession that I have fallen in with, in the even- 
ing of my days. Whatever improvements there may have 
been made in other things, I am free to say that the breed of 
our ministershas notimproved. ‘The fact is, they could not be 
much better than they were in those days, much as they are 
now sometimes ridiculed by ungrateful blockheads, who are 
enjoying the liberty which the ministers of that dé ay, quite as 
much as any other class of men, aided to secure. 

The distance from my native place to Boston was about 
fourteen miles. My father left me to perform the latter half 
of the distance on foot ; his parting advice was brief: “ Fare- 
well, John, you know your duty ; and mind what Mr. Forbes 
said to you.” 

I arrived at the camp before nightfall, somewhat exhausted 
by the haste I had made during the latter half of the way. | 
sought the company to which my oaekaiius belonged, and 
entered it asa volunteer. My friends had not taken part in 
the engagement, but were full of enthusiasm in consequence 
of the events of the day. 

One very dark night we were called out, and formed with 
the utmost stillness. With the object of the movement we 
were not acquainted. Hence our fancy had free scop? during 
the half-hour we were drawnup, and commanded, in a whisper, 
to remain perfectly silent. We supposed, of course, that an 
attack was either expected or designed. Nota few of us, not- 
withstanding our love of country, | suspect were led to com- 
pare a good bed at home with the prospect of a bloody one ou 
the night plain. 

I have never been oppressed with a sense of fear; indeed, | 
may say, I have ever borne the characterof a brave man; but 
I frankly confess, that I heartily wished for daylight, that I 
might see where I was going ; and I believe it is true univer- 
sally, that men will fight better in the daylight than by night, 
although the smoke be so dense as to hide all objects from 
view as effectually as if it were nighi. There is something 
about night that I do not understand. 

But to my story. After standing sbout half an hour, our 
muskets were taken from us, and spades, and pickaxes, &c., 
distributed. We then breathed more freely, and the injunc- 
tion to entertain silence was not so perfectly ‘obeyed as before. 
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We were then marched to what was called the Veck for the 
purpose of erecting a fort. ‘This point was fully within 
reach of the enemy’s guns, hence, a dark night was naturally 
chosen for the work, and the strictest silence enjoined. Ar- 
rived on the ground, we found an abundance of dry cedar rails, 
and with these we proceeded to build huge fires to supply the 
lack of daylight, Whether this originated with the soldiers 
or officers | knew not; it is certain that it was not forbidden 
by the latter. When they were well on fire, and all around 
us was illuminated, we began to break ground. But we were 
very unceremoniously interrupted by a thundering volley of 

‘annon balls from the enemy. It ‘had not oceurred to our 
sapiont officers that the same light that was serviceable to us, 
would be so to the enemie’s artillery. But soit was. Orders 
were then given to put out the fires. It was done with great 
promptness ; a cannon ball now and then aiding us in scatter- 
ing the rails. 

I have in my latter days heard a great deal about the stim- 
ulants of industry, but I give it as the result of my observa- 
tion, that nothing is equal to acannon ball for this. Men will 
work when cannon balls are whizzing around them in a way 
difficult to describe. The rails on this occasion flew as if the 
power of gravitation were for the occasion, totally suspended. 
~ J recollect another occasion when the same stimulus worked 
admirably. It was at the battle of White Plains. We were 
ina trench, and about ten rods in advance was a stone wall. 
When it appeared that the enemy were about to advance to 
storm our lines, (a brisk fire of cannon balls being sent to 

clear the way,) a party were sent out to throw down the wall, 

that it might not prove a shelter to the advancing foe. I 
never saw stones handled as those were. I am clear in the 
opinion that cannon balls are the greatest possible stimulants 
to industry. But I forget my narrative. 

When the lights were extinguished, we were drawn off be- 
hind a small descent, where, by lying down, we were out of 
reach of the enemy’s balls. We had just begun to realize that 
the whistling of balls was not so des tructive, after all, and to 
make ourselves merry at the enemy’s waste of ammunition, 
when a cross fire that swept the bottom of the hill was opened 
uponus. The first shot took effect, and killcd four men in my 
vicinity. Orders were given to retreat, and the ground was 
soon cleared, without further loss. We gained the camp, 
and listened, ‘with no small degree of composure, to the sound 
of the enemy’s artillery. It is surprising, the difference in 
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the sound of a piece when you are, or are not, within range. 

In the one case the sonnd is pleasant enough ; in the other it 
is by no means the most agreeable music in the world. The 
British continued to plough up the said Neck until broad day- 
light showed them what they were about. In fact, it did pre- 
sent the « appearance eof ploughed land. “ My stars,” said hon- 
est Job Eaton, “if it has not cost the King nigh on ten hundred 
dollars to plough that’ere piece ; I’d ploughed it with my 

oxen for five.” 

We were so much more courageous by daylight, that we 
went down to the Weck for ball, and there were picked up 
nine hundred and sixty, of various sizes. Occasionally field 
pieces were discharged at us, but without effect. 

During the winter we lay on Dorchester heights ; 1 cannot 
say that I was so comfortable and contented as I might have 
been in my father’s house. I was, however, indulged with 
frequent visits home, and often received from thence tokens 
of remembrance and regard. Still a barrack is not one’s 
father’s house, and our troops were becoming more of soldiers 
and less of citizens. ‘The distinction between mine and thine 
became less distinctly marked,and a growing looseness of morals 
in other respects led me to look with less enthusiasm on a 
soldier’s life. 

Still our company was in the main correct in their deport- 
ment, the instructions of Mr. Forbes having sunk deep into 
our hearts. Once or ght the old man paid us a visit, to the 
no small joy of our hearts and increase of his influence. Oh, 
could I see such ministers now,1 would be content that their 
salaries be raised by law; yea, that they should liberally have 
tithes of all. The fact is, the old fashioned ministers of those 
days did more to make patriotic, industrious, frugal and hon- 
est men than all other things put together. And I will here 
say, that it does not become a democrat to ridicule and abuse 
them : for they were the first supporters of the democratic 
principle. The puritans were the first and fast friends of the 
people. 

A notable personage in our company was “ Sergeant John, 
a full-blooded Indian. He had served as a private among the 
“eight-months men,” but refused to enlist again till the ¢itle of 
sergeant was promised him. His rank was merely nominal. 
He received the title at roll-call, and was content. He was 

regular in the discharge of his duties as a soldier ; but held 
no communion with a soul in the company. In summer he 
never slept in the tent with his mess, but in the open air; and 
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in winter he chose a retired though cold corner of the barrack. 
The tenor of his thoughts neither I nor any body else could 
ever learn. 

On two occasions I owed my life to Sergeant John. At the 
battle of Long Island, as we were retreating towards the 
famous Mill Dam, I received a shot in my foot that put an end 
to my progress. My fellow-townsmen passed me by, but 
Sergeant John placed me on his shoulder, and succeeded in 
crossing the dam before the heat of the burning mill became 
so intense as to cut off further passage. The mill had been 
fired to prevent the enemy from crossing. 

I was an inmate of the hospital for some time, and joined 
my company just before New York was given up. After my 
recovery I could get no nearer Sergeant John than before. 
He continued to live in the solitude of his own or iginality. 

When we lay at White Plains, Sergeant John and myself, 
with about twenty others, were stationed asa guard in aclear- 
ing, about three-fourths of a mile in advance of the lines. So 
far as I could judge, we were placed there for the express 
purpose of being shot or captured by the first stray party of 
British that might come that way. The woods were so thick 
on every side that we could see nothing unless within the 
limits of clearing. The whole British army might have pas- 
sed us without our knowledge. 

It was our fortune to be captured by a party of light-horse, 
just after sunset. We were entirely surrounded before we 
knew it—which I looked upon as fortunate, since it saved a 
few lives—our own included—whose loss would in no way 
have effected the fortunes of war. The capture was not in- 
deed a very glorious one, nor was my curiosity to examine the 
enemy’s camp, and their accommodations for prisoners, very 
great. Still, small as it was, it wasin a fair way to be grati- 
fied. 

As we were marched off I had instiuctively placed myself 
by the side of Sergeant John, who took his capture very com- 
posedly, as though it was a matter of indifference to which 
camp he directed his steps. He soon managed to attract my 
attention, and enjoined silence by a gesture that escaped the 
observation of our captors. As it began to grow dark we 
passed along the ridge of a steep bank or ledge. On the very 
brink a thick growth of cedar bushes concealed its depth, or 
rather its height, from view. Here John leaped over the 
bushes down the bank, bidding me to follow him, which I in- 
stinctively did, and found myself about thirty feet nearer the 
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eentre of gravity than my captors. it was emphatically a 
leap in the dark. As I gathered myself up | saw my com- 
panion standing with a drawn knife i in his hand. A few shots 
were fired from above ; but the darkness concealed us from 
view : and presently two who had dismounted sprang down 
the ledge in pursuit—-but both received the Indian's knife be- 
fore they could regain their fect. We next heard a number 
set off at full speed, and concluded their design was to reach 
us by some other point of descent. My companion seized my 
arm, and we set off in the direction of the coming horsemen. 
A few paces brought us to a stream of water, its banks: losely 
lined with trees. John plunged into the water, and crawled 
beneath the projecting roots of a tree. This was a way of 
concealment not at all congenial to my habits ; but cold wa- 
ter is preferable to cold lead, so I was fain to plunge i mM” s 
was soon in the arms of John, who counteracted the tendency 
of my body to rise io the surface, and gave me a breathing 
hole amid the roots of the tree 

It was altogether an unc omfortable place ; but then it was 

the best quarters we could get. Wesoon heard horsemen ap- 
proaching,-—whereat the water felt decidedly warmer. They 
passed us, but did not return, as Sergeant John seemed to ex- 
pect. I say seemed, for nota word did he speak during the 
whole of that night, which was the longest one known, accord- 
mg at least to my experience, during the revolutionary war. 
Not till just before day-break did we leave our bath. I some- 
times suspected that John was asleep, but found that all at- 
tempts to extricate myself were vain. When we did emerge, 
i was unable to walk- John placed me on his shoulders, and 
we reached the American camp in safety. A fever was the 
consequence, but then it was better to have a fever among 
one’s friends than in a prison-ship. 

Another exploit of Sergeant John,—one that caused him to 
be promoted to the rank ef Ensign by vote of the at 
though he still retained the rank of Sergeant on the roll, it 
may be well to relate. While the two armies lay at White 
Plains, our soldiers used to pass, by a circuitous route, beyond 
the enemy’s line, for what purpose I hardly remember. It 
was, however considered as a sort of exploit ; and hence be- 
came a rather frequent practice. On one occasion a party, of 
which Sergeant John was one, passed the night in the rear of 
the enemy, at the house of a Dutchman, who professed great 
attachment to the American cause. They took the precaution 
to keep him within doors during the night, but in the morn- 
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ing, so firm was their conviction of his honesty, they permit- 
ted him to go for his cows ; when the old scoundrel hastened 
directly to the British camp and gave information. 

A party of Hessians were sent to capture our soldiers. ‘The 
officer in command, from his chamber window, happened to 
see them descending a hill at alittle distance in front of the 
house, and immediately ran down for the purpose of alarming 
the men, who lodged in the barn. When he came to the back 
door, through a erevice, he saw a stout Hessian, who must 
have approached in advance of his comrades, standing ready 
to cut off his retreat and discharge his piece as soon as the 
door should be opened. The officer had presence of mind 
enough. to run to the window and call to his men to make their 
escape. This, it may well be imagined, they proceeded to do 
with no superfluous delay, with the exception of Sergeant John, 
who, catching sight of the stout Hessian trooper by the door, 
and deeming it his duty to deliver his brother officer, stole 
coolly up and made no bones of shooting the villain—that is 
the Hessian—through the head; and they then succee ded, 
though not without some difficulty, in making their escape be- 
fore the rest of the troop arrived. 


4* 
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HUMAN NATURE IN CHUNKS. 


CHUNK No. 3.—-MODERN PHILANTHROPY. 


| + ° 
———“ No Hecuba by aid 





Of rouge and ceruse is a Heien made.” 


“To bind the cruel chains of Slavery around humanity— 
what a curse to Liberty!” cries the Abolitionist of the North. 
“Slavery shall find a sepulchre and the cruel chain shall be 
sundered, ” cries Free Soilism. 
“ Attempt it,” replies the South, “and the chains shall be 
stronger. 

“The Constitution—the Constitution!” says the North. 

“The Constitution—the Constitution /” replies the South. 

During a brief sojourn, amid the sunny groves of the South, 
I had frequent converse with those that bore the title, slave. 
Slavery like everything of earth wears two faces. One day, 
in conversation with a slave, I remarked, “ You seem quite 
content and apparently happy. , 

“Ya, Massa,’ he replied “my massa be berry good to dis 
child, he gibs me all dat I want to eat and when I wants to 
go see de bredren on de plantations, he gibs me de change and 
I goes. Massaam chuck full of good soul.” 

“ Would you not like your freedom?” I enquired. 

“Tm free nigger ‘nuff now. Cha! cha! I would’nt leave 
Massa for nothin ’tall, he so berry good. Dar aint half de 
niggers dat could do anyting widout a Massa.” 
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“ How would you like to live in the North.’ 

“Dont know, Massa, too big a thought altogether. Dey 
say de darkies up dar neber sociate with de white skins. I 
rather tinks dey aint much gemman up dar.” 

“ Dont you fear being sold ?” 

“Massa neber sells de good nigger. WhenSambo want to 
do de ’ting up ’bout brown, Massa take de change and Sambo 
goes. Aint de niggers way up dar worse dan dis child ?” 

“Their treatment is not such,” I replied, “as becomes the 
preachers of philanthropy. There is but little home sympa- 
thy, ” “To you have meetings among yourselves ?” I continued. 

“Ya, ya Massa, and de way I prays sometimes,—guess we 
hab as good a God on the plantation as dey do way up dar. 
I preaches to de bredren down on de cotton brake. Massa 
say de nigger up dar, when he goes to git his soul bressed, sit 
under de stairs, out ob de way. De white man’s and de poor 
nigger’s God am de same, I spose. I dont know as dar am 
any ’ticular diff’rence ’tween white and brack religion. Does 
you tink so Massa ?” 

‘Pure religion is impartial. Sin has no connection with 
color.” 

I bid Sambo adieu and hastened my way, satisfied that he 
was content with his lot. In my journey, 1 met, upon the 
hivhway, a last relic of forlorn hope. Said I, “Sam, why 
aré ou so sad ; does your master abuse you ?” 

‘* 00k at dese scars, Massa, dey speak for themselves.” 

‘“ Why, does your master whip } you?” 

“He hab no reason, but he be berry hard drinking manand 

when he be drunk, he whip me till he be sober.” 

“Do you fear being sold ?” 

“Yes massa, he sold my Dinah and my little Sam.” 

“Do you have meetings among yoursely es? 

“ Neber, for my massa say, dat a praying nigger aint worth 
a damn, but I does pray.’ 


% x x % * x x * * 


“Mother, Mother, Mother, I cannot work in the factory 
any longer, it surely will kill me,” said a bright eyed girl, 
whose complexion resembled a flower that had been denied a 
single draught from the goblet of sunbeams, in one of the New 
England villages ; I rise with the sun to commence my toils 
and cease nut till evening. The dust from the cotton almost 
strangles me, and the jarring of machinery pains my head. 
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The “boss” has no mercy on a poor feeble girl. He thinks my 
pains are whims and oft chillsmy heart with his cold rebukes. 
There was poor Lucy May, who loved me asa sister, and | 
loved her. When she came here, her cheek was red as the 
morn’s but her constant labor soon brought her to the grave. 
Poverty sent her here—and here death found its victim. My 
“ boss” scolded because I wanted to goand drop a tear on her 
grave. The cotton in the mill was wet with tears when sweet 
Lucy May was buried. I know we arestricken with poverty, 
but ’mid the haunts of want lingereth the sunbeafa—and He 
that lighteth the lamp of day and bids its beams light our 
dwelling, is near to watch over our misfortune. I cannot 
waste away my life in the horrid discipline of this unfeeling 
manufacturer. Anything but machine-slavery for me, Mother.” 


Philanthropy should be commanded, like charity, to com- 
mence at home. It is not philanthropy that calls the tender 
girl with the sun, to labor till night’s raven wings o’erspread 
the earth, and from week to week, and by the profits of their 
hands, endow a college, or rear monuments over the dust of 
Humbugs. It is not Philanthropy that twines prayers into a 
scourge, to lacerate the ¢rans-Atlantic sinner. If is not Phi- 
lanthropy that kicks the sable sons of Africa into the kitchen 
while it drops tears over the misfortunes of some Southern “ Uncle 
Tom,” in the parlor. It is not Philanthropy that threatens the 
dissolution of the Union, because the orange groves of Florida 

cho to the tread of slaves, while it compels the colored maid 
to remain from the sanctuary, to prepare a feast for her wor- 
shiping master To practice what we preach is not modern,— 
Preach and not practice is the ruling spirit of the age —*“ Harps 
and Sorts” rmultiply,—The “ SHeppers” will surely be the 
successors,—E ffect, effect, is the ery is a misanthropist. 
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HUMAN NATURE IN CHUNKS. 
fo. 4.—SPIRIT RAPPIN¢ 


—_————_ nervis alienis mobile lignum.” 


lany catch men, who cannot catch a duck.” 


Since the philosophical mind of Franklin took its passport 
for immortality, the lightning that he bore away from the 
citadel of clouds, as a crown for thought, has become the 
messenger of man. Spirits, that left their robes of clay on the 
motherly bosom of Barth, whisper to us the summer tones ef 
a better ‘sphe re, as they haste on electric wings from “song to 
prayer.” Angels there are, that come with the twilight’s blush, 
retiring only ‘neath the wings of eve, to wake new anthems 
for the blushing day ; they paint the landscape with the beau- 
tiful of Heaven and weave the storm-cloud with jewe ‘Is from 
the crown of Deity. But of late, Gullibility becomes inspired 
and turns Ghostdom into Eden. Heaven’s gates are unlocked, 
despite the watchfulness of St. Peter,and the “ Golden City” 
appears. The voices of the early loved are heard, sweeter 
than the whisperings of song in the halls of Eternity. The 
mystic future has a tongue—the past the romance of engels— 
Divinity renews her inspirations—Orthodoxy wee ps beside her 
creeds. A new pathway is discovered to the New Jerusalem. 
The grave is robbed of its cold melancholy, and Death crown- 
ed an angel of beauty. The happy mesmerist walks with ser- 
aphs amid amaranthine bowers, borrows a pen from the Merey 
Seat and compiles the history of Heaven for dull minded pro- 
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bationers,—robs the orchestra of bliss, of its sweetest sonnets. 
to sing to a discordant world. A new salvation is rapping at 
the outer gate of the world. The myster ious ‘rap” is awak- 
ing the progressive and rehearsing the alphabet of angels. 
Matrons and maidens set their oh / dear-s to livelier strains. 
The Judge doffs his ermine to embrace the new fangled faith. 
The Reverends haste with a stereotype prayer to garner a 
thought for their vacated store house. Gouty M. D.’s swear 
in a medical vernacular that the age of pills i is eclipsed. <A 
new era “in the history of human events” is opened. We 
live in a magnetic age,—our dear domestic buds are nursed on 
the bosom of lightning—our 4 youth are fed on thunderbolts. 
We, I say we, each one, sw ing on a'new idea till we are giddy 
and then call it, gospel. 

During a temporary residence in the West, and not a thou- 
sand miles from the City with two Cin’s (cing) in it, I received 
a very pressing and yet ‘courteous invitation io join a “ spirit- 
ual circle” and satisfy my doubts, that Heaven was within 
hearing distance. I accepted the invitation and thither, at 
an early hour repaired. I found assembled all of the old 
maids of the village. I say all, for surely there could have 
existed no more within the circumference of twenty geograph- 
ical miles. The medium, was a tall lank specimen of the 
female department of the world. ILinferred from her motions, 
that about forty summers had strewed daisies in her pathway 
—she was so lively, I inferred she took daily lessons in dan 
cing and that Saint Anthony had been her tutor. She strength- 
ened her meditations with an occasional pinch of the delectable. 
At last, she desired us to surround the table and compose our 
minds. I cheerfully complied with her request and seized the 
trembling “lily white hand” of a venerable spinister. After 
waiting patiently for a full half hour or so, in the grasp of 
fascination, our medium requested us, in tones full of sweet 
simplicity, to sing some familiar song, to calm the tumultuous 

sea of passion. We all sang these beautiful lines : 
‘There is a land,” &c., &. 

As our strains died in echo somewhere, our medium said, if there 
is any spirit present, please manifest it by rapping on the table. 
No raps discernible. 

“ My friends,” continued the medium, “I fear this circle is 
not congenial to the spirits. We will sing again to fully 
compose our minds. We accordingly rolled out the harmo 
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nies of another long metre. Again the operator at the spir- 
itual telegraph, enquired if there was a spirit present. 
‘aint raps were heard in every corner of the room!! 

“Tf they wish to communicate with any one present, please 
do rap on the table, twice.” Two raps, very audible. 

“ How strange,” said the woman with green spectacles. 

“That beats me, so there,” replied the squint eyed girl 
opposite me. 

“T can’t help to believe, now, ’tis so wonderful,—the most 
strangest thing I ever did see,’ rejoined the woman, that 
clasped my hand with so much feeling. 

“Will the spirit tell its name,” enquired the medium, with 
a bewitching look. No raps being discernible, the medium 
remarked that the circle was not congenial or else there must 
be evil spirits present. 

Humbuggery is fortunate in securing excuses. We soon 
adjourned with the best wishes tor each others success and 
fully satisfied, that there was more in Heaven and Earth than 
was dreamed of in our philosophy.” It was indeed a lovely 
occasion, and one of the exclamation points in my history. 
Veni-vidi. The next evening I was invited to visit a writing 
medium. LKEver wakeful curiosity compelled me to accept the 
opportunity. It being Sabbath eve, I felt a little musical, no 
doubt occasioned by the supernatural efforts of the former 
evening—I enquired of the medium—what music was proper 
on the Sabbath ? 

‘Answer. Make no music on God’s consecrated day, only 
such as will harmonize in Heaven. 

Question. What kind of instruments are used in heaven ? 

A. Warps of gold, strung with glory. 

Q. What is God? 

A. Every thing perfected,—praise him. 

Q. What are spirits ? 

A. God’s immortality. 

Q. What is life? 

Al. A problem only solved in Heaven. 

Q. What is death? 

Al. One bitter to everlasting sweets, the seal of immortality. 

Q. What is love? 

A. God’s smile on the heart, and his goodness on the lips. 

It seemed as if inspiration had touched the pen of the youth. 
Swift winged imagination treads the path of spheres and culls 
sublimity for the banquets of a world. His spiritual telegraph 
was the poetry of the imagination. Speculation had reared 
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a stair way to Heaven for fancy to ascend,—and ten thousand 
humbugs are waiting their passports to follow their queen 
The Devil humbugged the venerable Mrs. Adam in Eden, 
where seraphs were servants and the angels were florists, and 
she reciprocated the courtesy by humbugging her devoted 
consort. Humbugs are very reciprocal,—the loose change of 
hypocrisy. But garner from the four quarters of the globe, 
all the concoctions of worthless humanity—ransack the 
darkest recesses of oblivion, pluck the lost from the bosom of 
despair and you can find nothing so sickening as the cold mean- 
less articulation of Modern Spiritualis sm——knee-ology and foe-ol- 
ogy are the only offspring of the Miss Foxes,—I should have 
said Mrs. Foxes—“ Something new,” is the prayer of to-day. 
The would be’s are forever the may be’s. There never was 
but one Diogenes, although there are ten thousand that would 
be, and who deserve only the hemisphere of the tub. If a 
mule is inspired to kick, then we live contemporary with 
prop yhets and soothsayers, and soon may possess a second Gen- 
esis. The raps of delusion, the poetry of mesmerism, the 
ideal-ladder of Andrew Jackson Davis, are naught but the 
imagination, playing hoax. 
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DOCH-AN-DURRISH. 


Ler us candidly own to you, our dear reader, that as yet we 
are not members of that Society, formed for the reformation of 
the World, which preaches and prescribes the duty of Temper- 
ance. Once only, indeed, in our life have we attended a lecture 
upon this particular virtue. Need we say that the lecture was 
one which was delivered by that magnificent Apostle of water- 
drinking, the last half of whose life would, according to his 
own confession, seem devoted to the expiation of f the sin he 
appears to consider himself guilty of, in the first portion of it— 
P. T. Barnum. Having drunken, like a trooper, of spirituous 
liquors in his younger days, he now sips in his age of more 
harmless liquids. This lecture was delivered in the Tremont 
Temple—now destroyed by fire-—of that wonderfully moral 
city of Boston, where the Maine Liquor Law is so potently in 
force, that any body may drink as muchas he likes, without 
any greater difficulty than that which may possibly exist in 
paying for the pleasuie. Curiosity was it about the man, 
rather than interest in his subject which induced us to attend 
on that occasion. So you may sit down on the other side of 
that causcuse which is situated in our aristo—we beg pardon, 
ought we not to have gaid our democratic ?—study, without en- 
tertaining the slighest dread, that we intend making any at- 
tempt to convert you in this brief colloquy, to the principles 
of total abstinence. 

Yet ought we to call it acolloquy? We think not. For 
we are about to improvise you an eloquent—of that we are 
certain—and a thoroughly patriotic discourse. It is on asub- 
ject which will bear any amount of conscientious reasoning and 
stand a large quantity of eloquent philosophy. That subject 
is drinking. First then we will indicate to you its philoso- 
phy. 
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You start as we pronounce the word, but when you reflect 
upon all the humbug which has been for so many years uttered 
by the Apostles of Temperance—so they call themse!ves— 
you will, we should imagine by the very force of contrast, be 
compelled to admit the propriety of our claim to be consider- 
ed a philosopher or lover of wisdom. For this is the strict 
and only meaning of the term—philosopher. In accordance 
therefore with the necessities of the case imposed upon us, by 
our claim to the appellation, we in the first place lay down an 
axiom. This is, that everything which God has given to man, 
isgood. This we should presume nobody can dispute. Grapes 
therefore are good. We would, then wish you to attend for a 
moment to a few of the reasonings which are deducible from 
the facts laid down by the preachers of the cold-water doc- 
trine. They say that wine is bad, and brandy is consider ably 
worse. Wine and brandy are however the results of man’s 
ingenuity—-exercised in the cookery of the grape. Now! 
mark how the same line of ratiocination would condemn 
man, who is essentially a cooking animal, to be little better 
than a cannibal. Sheep are in themselves excellent, but by a 
similar process of reasoning, a boiled leg of Mutton and 
caper-sauce must be condemned as a species of villainous 
tampering with the gifts of Providence. Potatoes ina raw 
state ought to be wholesome, and when cooked would be 
an abominable desecration of the donation of Nature. 
Man ought necessarily to devour, with intense relish, a 
Haunch from a newly slain Deer, but should shrink from it 
when well hung and finely gamey in flavor, if it has been pol- 
luted by a careful roasting. First think of it, my dearly be- 
loved friend. What could you say of that individual who 
asked you to dinner, and set you down before a brace of un- 
plucked and une ooke d Prairie-hens, the fore-haunch from a 
slaughtered five-year-old Stag which had never had a sight of 
hot coal, White Beans that had never been boiled and a magni- 
ficent head of Cauliflower which had never known the pollu- 
tion of the kitchen? Would you not consider him an unos- 
tracized Goth? Or would he not be more worthy the name of 
a Hottentot? If then the cooking propensities of the ani- 
mal, man, are in the one case justifiable, why not, in the other, 
also? Why, if he can transmute the grape into Tokay, should 
Tokay be pronounced a sin? 

“Oh! Ho!” says the apostle of temperance—* there is no 
in in the Tokay, considered as Tokay. The sin lies in the 
runkenvess derivable from it.” 
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Very well. If that is the argument we will meet him. 
He thinks drunkenness a terrible sin, and so it is. But all 
the world are not drunkards. Let us ask him, whether he 
would prohibit cookery, because the Aldermen of the old re- 
gime were all of them hideous gluttons? Is a well-dressed 
Turbot to be forbidden to every man, because Lord Mayor 
Squob, of London, could devour a whole one, with its ex- 
quisite fins, weighing on a moderate computation seven pounds 
and three-quarters? Would he affix a penalty to the tasting 
venison-steak, because the Honorable Ephraim Gobble can 
tuck five pounds and a half of it, underdone, at breakfast, be- 
neath the spotted folds of his white waistcoat ? Oh dear! 
no. ‘These men are eminent Philanthropists. Pinguid Squob 
made an eloquent speech in the highly aristocratic assemblage of 
the ruling spirits of mercantile London, some two months be- 
fore he succeeded to the Mayoralty, on the advisability of tak- 
ing a side-squint at the operations of the Maine Law upon this 
side of the water ; and as for Ephraim Gobble, he would fain 
have it introduced into the State of New-York. Each of 
them would have his bottle of Epernay or his flask of Chateau 
Lafitte uncorked, and standing beside him at his private din- 
ner-table, while he is laboring to introduce a law which 
shall prevent you from imbibing your quiet tumbler of Mo- 
nongahela and water, or taking an amiable gin-sling, or a 
thimble-full of real Cognac, at your friends invitation, when 
the toil of the day is at length over, in a public bar-room. 

Now, out upon such an unspeakable and mighty humbug. 
We are literally unable even to philosophize upon it with 
patience. Had we either the Honorable Ephraim Gobble or 
Lord Mayor Pinguid Squob under our regime, we would war- 
rant that in a marvellously short space of time, we should ex- 
orcise this insolent and pertinacious tendency to meddle with 
our private affairs, out of their fat, puffy and very plethoric 
frames. They should be dieted in a manner that would make 
them think thrice before interfering with the likings of the 
people. Unboiled Halibut and raw “Indian Corn and unroast- 
ed Pork should court their voracious appetites. Then we 
should very possibly see how they relished the carrying out of 
their own doctrines. If one man has no right to be a con- 
firmed drunkard, surely the other has no reason for being, if 
he wills it, a frightful glutton. Both of them are beasts— 
simply, undeniably and irreclaimably beasts. Ephraim Gob- 
ble is as thorengh and complete an one as ever Benjamin 
Drinkhard can manage to be, while Pinguid Squob is to the 
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full as irredeemable as Timothy Rollinthegutter. Yet has 
the State Legislature no more authority to interfere with the 
bestiality of the one than it has with the voracity of the other, 
unless indeed it should chance to bring him within the reach 
of its necessary power. Drink, fortunately, occasionally does 
this. Oh, Ho! what a confounded pity is it that eluttony does 
not do so. Fine and imprisonment—nay ! a little wholesome 
whipping at the cart’s-tail, would, it must be said, be in our 
opinion to the full as legitimately employed upon the one as 
it might be upon the other. 

But you turn to us, and say that we had talked of patriot- 
ism, and that if we are disgusted with the one brane 4 of our 
subject, we cannot as true Americans, shirk the other. \Nor 
have we the slightest intention of doing so. You then ask, what 
the deuce patriotism can possibly have to do with drinking. 
Dearly beloved friend, it has a great deal to do with it. 
When George Washington and his great compatriots invented 
for us our most admirable of Constitutions, do you for one 
moment imagine that they troubled themselves about the fact 
that there might be good as well as bad Monarchies upon the 
other side of the huge Atlantic? All that they wearied them- 
selves with examining and discussing were our own necessi- 
ties and national comforts. Let us inquire of you, whether 
you do'not think that this was well and ably done. in like 
manner we would ask you whether, when our farmers——espe- 
cially our old ones—make a capital Peach Brandy, (we smack 
our lips as we even think of it) and somendody in Cincinnati 
improvises a capital wine which he calls C: itawba, and a gen- 
tleman with the euphoneougsnomen and cognomen of Jack Lit- 
tle produces in Pittsburg the very finest of Monongahela, with- 
out a headache in a barrel of it, we ought to endeavor to dis- 
eriminate with our excessively dainty and most knowing pal- 
ates between the sparkling Champagne of France, the as 

exquisitely bottled grape of Saxony and the green gooseberry 
juice of crafty old England, who is very certainly doing her 
best with it, to afflict her undutiful ofispring with the colic. 
Cognac is undoubtedly, when it is genuine, a first-rate liquor. 

3ut when it chances to be not so, it may also be uncommonly 
bad. In this country it is not so in, at the least, nine cases 
out of ten. Now, only let us inquire of you, our kind friend, 

whether you would prefer the chance of poisoning } yourself 
upon the fruits of a foreign vintage drawn out of carefully 
tinted barrel-staves, to drinking a genuine and unadulterated 
home-made wine. Or would you prefer putting a craftily 
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colored spirit into the winding recesses of your stomach bap 
tized with a foreign name, to dealing with a genuine drink 
like a fifty-year-old Peach Brandy, or a splendid Monongahela 
that has been twenty years in the cask ? 

Pshaw! we feel certain that you are no such fool. We 
know you as well, or better, than you know yourse ilves. You 
smack your lips with a relish as you inhale, in fancy, the deli- 
cate perfume which rises from either spirit. Only let us pass 
you a glass of the last carefuly qualified with water. We have 
poured it out from our own supernaculum. Look at its deli- 
cate amber-color as it catches a ray from a clear November sun, 
streaming through the window of our study. Taste it, and 
tell us whether you do not pronounce it excellent. This is 
some of Tack Little’s manufacture. It deserves to obliterate 
all the Cognac which was ever drunken at an American bar 
from your memory. ‘Try one more glass, and believe us that 
it will do so. 

It is a capital drink. What do you think of the Maine 
Law, now’? Out upon the abortion of the modern law-ma- 
kers. Shall they be entitled to dictate to us what we may 
drink? Can not aman eat Opium, or would he not be per- 
mitted to indulge in Hasheesh were he inclined todo so? Have 
we no right to play Billiards, if we are inclined to lose our 
time over that seductive game? Shall the legislature restrict 
our operations with the tailor, or enjoin us to cut down our 
wives’ silks and satins and flounces and furbelows? Nay, that 
last we may defy them to do. There ‘vould be something 
more than natural in the matter, could anything induce the fe- 
male portion of the community to restrict themselves in these. 
So far then as our wines and spirits are concerned, if we our- 
selves can manufacture them better than some of our very re- 
spectable merchants think themselves justified in importing, 
shall we not fe el ourselves sufficiently patriotic to become deli- 
cately “sky-ey” upon native liquids, provided only that we 
manage never to intrude ourselves on the earth-bound orbits ofa 

“star” by lamp-light, or to place ourselves within the nibbling 
propensities of a “ beak” in the morning ? 

But have we not already said more than enough to convince 
you that Reason, Art and Philosophy are upon our side? Do 
you not feel the tendency to the “ native” already strong upon 
you? 

Fill up your glass again with the Monongahela, beloved 
reader. Fear not; for that amiable man, Johannes Parvus, 
warrants that there is no headache ina hogshead of it; andis 
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he not a worthy American—and can an American lie about 
a mere matter of dollars and cents? We should rather think 
not. But pause as you lift the flavicular spirit to your lips, 
and inhale its aroma. We are about to give you a toast :— 
“ Confusion to the Maine Liquor Law, and hang all bad 
Brandy.” Now, down with it, and, amiable friend, remember 
this—no “ heel-tap.” 


SPRING SONG. 


Tue Harvest showers her roses here 
In loveliest blossoming, 

But aye, it is to me more dear 
To chaunt my Song of Spring. 


The Spring that lightly passed away, 
And that which next shall come, 
United in one love to-day, 
Find in my heart their home, 


So hope I, when in age shall seem 
Life’s early strength decayed, 

It shall not make one golden dream 
Of youth’s fresh morning fade. 


The youth that lightly passed away 
And that which Heaven shall bring, 
Shall seem as one eternal day, 
One endless Song ef Spring. i 
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A CHAPTER ON NAMES 


( ) ( ( ON. 
What ’s in a name ? that which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet ; 

So Romeo would, were he not Romeo called.—S 


THERE is much truth as well as a great deal of philosophy in 
the above quotation. We are among those who do not be- 
lieve that any man’s name ever had the slightest influence over 
his opinions, actions, or life. Of course in these remarks we 
do not refer to the surname, for a man’s blood and ‘family re- 
lations usually have much to do, in forming his character ; 
though some break over even these fortifications, and in spite 


of 


+) 


all the good influences which surround them, go headlong 
to destruction. No name however celebrated, no blood how- 
ever pure, {we speak after the mamner of the world, but we 
believe nevertheless, that the difference lies in the breeding) 
no family connections however honorable, can restrain some 
persons from a career of folly and infamy. Some vices like 
some diseasex, run in families, and are as much to be looked 
for, as the ordinary facial resemblance. 
exquisite work, Tistram Shandy, the notion we are 
ynbating is very flnely satirized, and if any man will take 
the trouble to ride Mr. Shandy’s hobby-horse the length of 


. . +77 i. ant hot net . ar , 
that journey, he will dismount him, with the most thorough 
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conviction, that the suecess of a youngster does not ln any 
) ; ’ ] 77) } hie ve 7 ’ p> } oa rrp « ’ "Ary 
* aepend upon ODIs prenomen. i ¢ rhaps there are very 
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w, who at this age, entertain any such ridiculous belief, 


hough not very many years ago, it was quite prevalent. 


Formerly, a person was known by one name only, and that 
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very often was given him to designate some peculiarity of 
person, manner or estate. The first man who seems to have 
been thus distinguished was Tubal-Cain, a son of Lamech, of 
the family of Cain, he was also an instructor and artificer in 
brass and iron. 

The family name or surname was doubtless adopted, when- 
ever that event happened, after some member of the family 
had very greatly distinguished himself in the arts or arms, in 
order that each member of the family should receive that due 
consideration, which his connection with so great a man mer- 
ited. From this, the surname became the mark of distinc- 
tion, and the prenomen or baptismal name, a kind of descrip- 
tive adjective. Soit is at the present time. Each individual 
retains his family name, no matter how great his prowess, how 
eloquent his language, or how expert in mechanics. We are 
not sure that things were not ordered better in this matter in 
the past, but it is a point not worth the while to discuss, and 
we therefore let it pass. 

There is a fitness in names as well as in things, and to this 
fitness, we propose directing the attention of the reader, for 
the space of perhaps half an hour. 

Having assumed in the outset, that it is of no advantage to 
a child to name him after any of the great heroes and sages 
of antiquity, let us try to introduce a little common sense 
and good taste, into the business of namingchildren. Giving 
a name is a still more permanent matter, than getting mar- 
ried, and should be done with equal deliberation. A parent 
should avoid chaining his child to a name disagreeable in it- 
self, and often more so in its associations—he should remem- 
ber that this clings to him forever. Even death, which severs 
the soul and body, destroys not the name of the individual ; 
and to curse a child with a name at once ugly, unmusical, and 
ridiculous in its associations, for the sake of a new frock or 
a pair of red shoes, is outrageous, 

His first endeavor should be, to find a name which will run 
wail and smoothily with the family name ; then, whether it is 
of the proper length in respect to syllables and sound, and if 
so, there is no good reason why the name should not be adopt- 
ed. Do not let your feelings of gratitude or friendship name 
your boy after your benefactor or your friend. You have no 
right to curse him in that manner and for such reason. 

Brown or Jones is a name well enough in itself, but when 

ou come on with your Napoleon Bonaparte Brown, or George 
ashington Jones; you at once make the whole thing ab- 
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surd. Just asif you were to call a dwarf Goliath, or a Giant 
Tom Thumb. Asa rule, names of two or three syllables are 
more musical than those of one; yet John Paul Jones, is 
equally as musical as Richard Brinsley Sheridan. A perfect- 
ly euphoneous and agreeable name can be selected to a sur- 
name of any member of syllables, without making the whole 
thing sublimely absurd. 

To place two long baptismal names before a short surname, 
always reminds us of the cry of the Eastern Fruiterer—* In 
the name of the Prophet, Figs.” 

The name of a friend, or relation, or even of a celibrity of 
the olden time, ought not to be rejected for that reason--if they 
suit you, and are musical, not too long and high sounding, 
adopt them; but remember, the name once given cannot be 
changed, and the susceptibility-of a nickname, or its out of 
the way character, are matters continually galling to the child, 
which sour his temper and deject his spirits, and although 
they might have been avoided can never be recalled. 

Byron and Talleyrand and Scott were all three lame—you 
surely would notname a child after one of those men, because 
he also was lame ; and yet that would be just as good a rea- 
son, as because they had distinguished themselves in the field 
of letters. Nomanis without his vices, and if the name had 
any effect upon the child, his nature would prompt him to 
imitate the vices of his namesake rather than the virtues. 
The great matter however, should be, to give a child a name 
which shall be euphoneous, and of the proper proportion as to 
length, taking care not’ to make him feel ridiculous in himself, 
or mortified at the bad taste of his respectable Godfathers. 

Whether a boy should have one or two baptismal names is 
a matter of taste, about which a difference of opinion is a 
matter of no consequence. In our judgment, James Monroe, 
John Randolph, Charles Carroll, are just as musical and pret- 
ty, as any triple name can be, but the sound of the names 
when spoken, ought to determine the point. 

Girls should never receive more than one baptismal name. 
It is the destiny of every woman to marry. It ought to be 
the great business of her life to prepare herself mentally, 
physically and domestically for that important position in life, 
and relation in society. God placed her in the sphere which 
he intended her to occupy, and for which she is fitted ; and 
the spasmodic efforts now being made by a few of the sex, only 
prove more conclusively to the rest, that they were not in- 
tended for the position to which they aspire. 'Woman’s sphere 
is in the heart rather than the head, it exerts a proper and 
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salutary influence at the fireside in the quiet of home’; but is 
lost in the turmoil of politics, the bustle and hurry of life, 


and the strife for place and power. <A disappointed politician, 
and a modern strong minded woman belong ito the same class. 
When the first gets a pl | 


i 
country 1s safe on the one hand, and the rights oi the othe: 
party are happily and satisfactorily secured. but this isa 
digression, and the subject might be the foundation for a pa- 


per—so we will return to the matter in hand and bring this 
chapter to a clos 

Girls we have said should never receive more than one bap- 
tismal name. Whena girl marries she does not necessarily 
give up her own family name. She belongs to her fainily as 
well after her marriage as before, and although sh ’ 
and of right, passes under the name of the man she has chosen 
for her husband, yet she does not and ought noi to abandon 
her family name. By retaining it there is no diffie ulty in tra- 
cing her back, and that is often in the changes of life, a most 
important matter. 

When, therefore, a girl marries, she assumes ihe name of her 
husband but retains her own, and we think this preferable to 
dropping her surname altogether. It then gives her three 
names, and her family distinction. Of course the same rule 
as to naming girls obtains, as in naming the boys. Let the 
name be short and sweet. Exercise your good sense and 
judgment, and your children will 
Parents often forget how sensitive child: are in regard to 
their names. The philosophy ok oni io and sufficient to 

carry him over many of the difficulties he encounters, he breaks 
ae eel the accumulating load of misfortunes, and it takes 
years of airiek endl anaelel geif discipline, to bring the mind 
back into the proper channel. : 

The only reason we shal] evel acknowl dg in namin: any 
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rise u p and Cail you ble ‘ssed. 


of our children, will be that of common sense and euphony. 
If a ham e pleases us, is musical, has no inpleasan asso iations, 
and is of the proper humober oO! 5} llables. we shall not hesitate 
to call our child by that name. We shall not look for a poet, 
a statesman, or a scholar. bu e shall endeavor to1 oul 
son the last, and if ambition 'eads to glory and greatness, we 
shall not Cé mp lain. We sha ll not MOK ) andfathers or 
amtenath rs, Un Aunts, Nephews or Nieces; but our 
child SB ta atest le name, on lat is pleasant 
to the ear, and of no more syllables than the surname, al- 
though by the operation he should miss a straw hat in the 


coarse boots in the winter. 


summer, or a pair 0 
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LIFE-REAL. 


Life-real. A poem, by George A. Stillman. New York, J. O. Derby. 
Boston, Phillips, Sampson & Uo., 1854. 


. 

Tuis is an unusual poem, nor can it fairly b judg ed by any 
ordinary rules of criticism. It is a strange and somewhat 
startling performance; full of ardor and imagery, passions, 
fancies and prettiness :--but whether it be as judicious, as it 
is impulsive and ambitious—we cannot take upon us at the 
present moment to det ermine. It is no slight pr 
days of commonplace and platitude, to say that “Life-real” is an 
unusual poem ;—it diverges from the b ‘aten track ; and, if it 
fall in its flight to Fame, will at roast have the honor of a 
grave in the wilderness, and escape = llution of that lite- 
rary Golgotha where Tupper = a udstone, and where 
George P. Morris is building himself a mausoleum of soft 
soapstone, and the tree that the Woodman very properly re 
fused to spare. 

Mr. Stillman, we should judge from his works, to be still a 


aise, in these 


young man; and therefore tell him the more frankly that 
he must pay more attention to the mechanical department of 
his art before he can reasonably expect to achieve any general 
recognitir asa poet. Man} of his noblest passages are 


marred by wrong divisions of the metre—-rather, perhaps, the 
yroof-reader’s fault than his; and inthe rush of im agery 
wherewith his fervid fancy follows each idea, his similies be- 
come confused, their a ppropriate ness questionable an | their 
meaning less intelli: sible from the absolute wealth an ered 
gality of illustration. As an instance of ae injustios occa- 
sion: lly inflicted on our author by his own metrical careless- 
ness, the following lines, picked out at random, must suffice:— 
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Ah! how oft this lakelet pearl I’ve sought, set 
In the dimple of the mountain cheek, as 

Purple clouds, like a pall, hung o’er the couch 
Of dying sunbeams, &c. 


That these lives are inharmonious, irregular and faulty as 
they stand, the merest tyro in the Gradus ad Parnassum can 
detect : —ror will the common reader possess either the 
ability or inclination to restore them back to that musical 
cadence with which originally, we doubt not, they floated 
through their author’s mind : — 


How oft the lakelet nearl I’ ve sought, 
Set in the dimple of the mountain cheek, 
As purple clouds, like to a pali, hung o’er 
The couch of dying sunbeams &c. 


Let our author understand us; we do not quarrel with 
him, nor think less of his book on account of his metrical de- 
linquency. We know that versification and mending sauce- 
pans are mechanical arts, requiring study and experience in 
the separate professors thereof; easy of attainment and of 
little intrinsic value (especially versification) when attained ; 
but priceless, they become, when conveying turtle soup to a 
gourmand or noble thoughts harmoniously expressed to a 
reader. 

The proper duty of the critic is not to search’for and par- 
ade the various beauties of the work submitted to his judg- 
ment. The artist, by the fact of production lays, claim to the 
possession of some excellence ; it is the business of the re- 
viewer to investigate and pronounce upon the validity of the 
claimant’s title deeds. With regard to the particular subject 
of this notice, we cheerfully and cordially admit that he pos- 
sesses In an abundant degree the mental endowments, tem- 
perament and organization essential to a successful poet ; he 
is bold, passionate, ambitious, manly, vehement and sensitive ; 
he has all the material in him—~but as yet, it is the raw mate- 
rial neither polished nop prepared for publie competition. 
His images and similies become inextricably confused, and 
are suffocated by the redundant activity with which a dozen 
of them struggle for pre-eminent expression in some short 
paragraph of as many words; his imagination is exuberant 
and like an unpruned vine, amid his prodigality of verbal 
foliage, we finda thousand half-formed fruits but scarce a 


} 
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dozen that are ripe and perfected. One might as well at- 
tempt to build a habitable palace of gilt gingerbread as to 
create a durable poem out of such moonshiny materials as 
fancy. The plan of intellectual structure must be prep on 
with patience, elaborated with care, matured by experience 
and that corrected by that severest of all critic isms (where 

vanity permits it to be honestly applied) the author’s own. 
It must be rooted in the ir nmuti uble passions of man’s nature, 
built up in subtle harmony of thought with thought, cemented 
by a continuity of plot and strengthened by the consciousness 
of a purpose commensurate in worth to the difficulty and 
labor of achieving it. 

Our author’s plot is of » simplest and his purpose the 
most noble. It is to trace by slow degrees the eradication of 
scepticism through the pure ministry of maiden love—even 
as Kotzebue’s Ingomar was redeemed from barbarity by the 
same softening influence. Throughout the volume, love in 
one or other of its forms is the poet’s theme; his passion for 
Helen beautifies the earth to him ; and through that passion, 
asa master key, are unlocked the fountains of a natural 
sympathy and his eyes (as if touched by the magic ointment 
of the blind beggar of Bagdad,) become aware of priceless 
treasures where before only sterile crags were apparent. 
Love “clothes him with kingdoms,” and transforms for him 
the very so-so world that common men and husbands earn 
their bread in, to a paradise of golden sunsets, roseate dawns 
and silver-shining moons. We understand him now ; but not 
so well, mayhap, as we might have done when our pulses 
were “ thronged with the fulness” of a spring that has shed 
its blossoms, yea, five and twenty vears ago. We understand 
and envy him; there is something ennobling even in the ex- 
travagant fervor of his utterance.” These be good lines, 
as Pope’s father used to say “to little Alexander” and they 
are spoken by Helen : 


To womanhood the worth she merits well, 
And coming years will ne'er o’erthrow her loy 
Amid the storm and tempest firm, unmoved, 

A household deity. But oh! her heart, 

The banquet hall of love, of virtue, too, 

Once broke by cruel scorn, doth need the Hand 
Divine to wake it into life again. 

Yes! woman’s heart the tenderest gift of Heaven, 
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The only gift that Adam craved of God— 


y . } ] } 4 
Love isa tender bud and asks that heart 


- oe ae wee ai re hs 
Hor life: but, chilled by base neelect, it blooms 
D >. 4) Bs opm es ry Be a 
Beside reams of Morn in Heaven alone. 


The songs, with which this blank verse drama is interspers- 
ed, are many of them excellent, and glitter finely amid the 
somewhat rugged dialogues in which they are imbedded; 
they are infinitely more polished than the general mass of the 
book and leave Mr. Stillman no excuse for his frequent irreg- 
ularities in blank verse, his downright flagrant defiances of 
Pope and Poe, and the other great prosodians of our lan- 
guage, by proving him not only capable of regular, harmoni- 
ous song, but delicately alive to many of the nicer mysteries 
which appertain to the craft of ear-tickling. This is a pretty 
image and a complete one. ‘The lady sings : — 
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A fair young girl, white robed and pacing the green mar- 
gent of a still moonlight lake, so warbline—we vow it is “ as 
sweet a picture, goodman Cranky, as these eyes have rested 
on, come Michaelmas was a twelvemonth.” There is good 
everyday philosophy in this : — 


And shall we sit down broken hearted, 
Mid the music of the spheres ? 

, rT t] 1 , 1 
(> l s PTAISE ¢ ( } f owr 


And that labo1 is praise, is one OL the carainal Mottoes, O1 
ss ] > 4] } ry ° 
axioms rather, of the author. Hereis a blank verse passage, 
} . ‘ ee ee oe ‘ ] Bi s {" 
so solemn in conception, so vividly conceived az owerful- 


ly expressed that we cannot consent to omit it, though our 


extracts must be brief 


Oh ! thought of thouchts suprem A God—onr (¢ 
Entombed within the hall « ! 

As low they laid tl Wy ( W 

i flinty sinew 1 wept t 

Of blood upon | ch nd 
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It is one very noteworthy feature of this work—a fact both 
hopeful and suggestive—that its tone throughout is sustained- 
ly and devoutly religious ; it appeals to God as the Supreme 
arbiter of destinies, and worships Him, not with frigid for- 
malisms and hollow ceremonials,—but, intus et in cute, in 
glowing adorations and prayers that no priest has chilled by 
parrot repetition. In this respect, Mr. Stillman’s volume— 
though similar in externals, is widely different, from some of 
Mr. Derby’s previous contributions to the poetical literature 
of our country. But, let bygones be bygones : a general 
rule Mr. Derby’s selection of books is both popular and ons 
cious; he has made valuable additions to every library 
throughout the land, and his enterprise and liberality are 
rapidly raising him to a front rank amongst the princely 
publishers of our century and country. 

To return to a more pleasant subject, to Mr. Stillman and 
his rhapsodies. We recommend him in preparing his second 
edition for the press, to take more trouble as to the mere 
versification and minor details of his compositlon; to be 
more chary of converting substantives into verbs; to seta 
more vigorous guard over his imagination, and rather to 
select and elaborate one suflicing image of his ideal, than 
confound and overwhelm both his reader and his verse with 
a profusion of his brilliancy out of which the memory can 
retain no rounded and Geveloped picture. We speak in the 
sincerest kindliness to Mr. Stillman; for we recognize, or 
think we do, in his daring and impassioned aspirations, a 
spirit widely different and more lofty than that which ani- 
mates the mere hum-drum versifiers and makers of smooth 
roundelays in these degenerate days :—he has energy, fire, 
hope, ambition, love. To these Iet him but add decision, 
prudence industry and a habit of exactitude in expression, 
and not only this, but other countries also, will acknowledge 
his right to the position he would fain achieve—to which, we 
believe, his intrinsic genius autply recommends him. in et- 
ting that our limited 
racts from the many « 
pages of this book,—we now must say Goi ‘spe “l to the “ Life 
Real.” Weshould like to hes ar Alexander Smith’s opinion of 
it; will the young Apollo of Edinburgh grow jealous of the 
laurels which are gathered by a stranger from the bush 
which Mr. Smith may have believed to be peculiarly his own ? 
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OUR CHAMPION, 
GSOHfE ITMMORCTCAL GANDERSG! 


(45 BRAY-MOUTH ST.) 


ACOMMUNICATION MOST CONSOLING TO COLUMBIA! 
M1 Sat ‘y rt 
Wer Detender, 
Ls eber, is aay bibacjous, iat biolent, and 


Snotncible | 


Respectfully inscribed to t peripat 1 unt of ! l } l l notoriet y 
} } wut 
éj« Ui ei) 


We had an essay for the present number of this magazine : 
an essay wherein we demonstrated beyond cavil or contention 
; th ; physical discomforts of cleanliness,” On one side aaa Th 
positive delights of dirt.” upon the other. We wrote it. 
currente calamo (‘ having purged our brains with a grain of 
cajomel,’) on some butter paper received from a confiding gro- 
cer ; and it was dedicated with all IAA GIBAG COREEONT to our 
German and Hibernian immigrants :—ferant qui palmam 
meruere! 'To allege that this essay was compre hensive and 
convincing, eclaborate, argumentative, and replete with an 
inconceivable accumulation of scientific, philosophical, hist 
ical and hydrophobical information, might, perl laps, saa 

shrinking modesty to the suspicion of presumption and 
conecit :—and besides, it is a work of superfluity and super- 
errogation (as the divines would say,) to praise the admitted- 
ly inimitable. The man who observes, as a curious and re- 
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markable phenomenon, or coincidence, that daybreak very 
c.. =" - : ot - . ; ttt ‘ 17. . 
frequently accompan ies the rising of the sun, will not be likely 
ten iaatiininn Whi sintentn for seumen bv that 7 bvion: 
LO increase ils reputat on ior aeumen \ lat Very ovvic 


observation. 
But why think about the Essay, our painful burden, when 


i 4 ee , , 4 “4 y free ( 
stern necessity compels us to go with it (J Lucina, fer 
opem !) for another month? We have reecived from our 


Gi. IN., a Communication which 


mighty and puissant chief, 
must prove as consoling to Columbia, as it is baneful and 
blasting, a heavy blow and great discouragement to tl 
banded and bloodstained despots of trampled, down trodden 
gagged, fettered, imprisoned, plundered, beastialized and 
beaten Europe! It came under cover to ourselves ; but its 
contents! they are for the world, if the world be sufficient to 
contain their illimitably expansive greatness? Thus vehe- 
mently, abru ptly and sublime ‘ly the self constituted exponent 
of repub ican democracy commences his pane mani- 
festo :—-~he dashes in medias res, like a Christmas bull through 
1 china shop ; and woe to the crockery crown that is sul 
ted to the crunching of his hoofs. Ganders loquitur 


d 


mit: 


Americans ! Worthy inheritors of the spirit of 7 and 6! 
’ 


Gigantic ch ildre nm of an imme: surable mother! In short to 
call you by your proudest title—my Countrymen! Ameri- 
cans! J say, compose yourselves and press with untroubled 
heads those pillows (may they be of eider down! ) which it 
is my pleasure, my privilege, my prerogative, and undoubted- 


ly wi ithin my power to guard. Quake not when you hear of 
the armaments, the alliances and the intrigues of France: 
nor be terribly afraid, so that your bowels shal] melt withen 
you, whe n the mane of the British Lion mé ik es its « very hai 
apparent in a rigidly perpendicular individualism! Is not 
your Ganders still in London—yea, in the very den of the 
ravagin ing and outrageous monster? 
tered a vow in Pamuk and recorde. it in the high Cour 
of Buncombe, that the savage soldier nd death-belching 
navies of embattled Hurope shall never to. -h t 
of Coney Island until they shall have ma hed to bloody 
conquest over the ghastly and hirsute corpse.” the martyr- 
ed, massacred, senate-vetoed, but devoted G nders? Be 


ac he not Pony 


e sacred soil 
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by the rev- 
with a shout 


winds, impr I 





the gathering terror with my toe, and hurl it—crashing 
. . ; . . . . . 

ishing, battering, shattering, tearing, uprooting and anni- 
lilating, upon the monster monarchs whose tusky jaws are 


h the blood and battenine on the fat of 
butchered nationalities! Have I not said! Or ean history 


prove ialse to the recuperative justice which marks its course 








through all evéntualities of time and clime? 
It is the fate and punishment of mediocrity that it can 
ver precipitate its vision beyond the outer brink or mere 
peas ce of a political combination. To use a nimpe and 
th refore appropriate Ulustration : it cannot predicate from 
the acted x of a Cocoa nut, the quality of - milk within. 


I¢ is the mission of exalted genius to analyze and exhibit the 
truth, the internal and eternal fitness of bean : and I there- 


mn! proceed to crack the European nut 
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Law’s in the other, I have not only made good my round, but 
am actually preparing to deploy myself over several of the 
enemies’ countries the moment that “ the hands that move on 
freedom’s clock” toll forth the appointed, the avenging, the— 
in every point of view—highly interesting and remarkable 
hour! When I arrived in London, my presence was hailed as 
the advent of a political Messiah by that immortal band of 
Demi-gods—the defeated of ’48! By Kossuth, by Mazzini, by 
Louis Blanc and and the Poet Freidligrath I was inaugurated 
Grand Orator and Expositor of the solidarity of Nations ; I 
was entrusted with the chief control of the revolutionary 
arcana, and selected, as a new Bellerophon, to combat the 
Chimera, whose dwelling place was in the rocks, and beneath 
whose monstrous serpent-coils the fairest provinces of Europe 
were trampled, shattered and beslimed. How I have fulfiled 
this task, I need not say ; the world is full of my exploits— 
the exiles of my dinners! I fomented and stirred up the 
Rasso-Turkish war in order to call off the attention of the 
Argus-eyed Feudality, and give my schemes full quiet for de- 
velopment ; Iembroiled the Western powers in their disastrous 
complications that their ships might be shattered against the 
impassive ramparts of Cronstadt and the cannoned granite 
which surrounds Sabastopol. I have allied myself with the 
peoples and hola the insurrectionary power of Hungary in 
my right hand, that of Paris in my left; and when I launch 
abroad my voice and cry “To arms—to arms—’tis Liberty 
and Ganders that invoke you!” there will be a response as 
reverberating, an uprising as multitudinous as the waves of 
the Atlantic when the storm-king rides abroad in his pomp of 
clouds and everlasting thunder. 

The insurrection of Madrid! no doubt some simple ones 
among you attribute that incomplete revolution to a sponta- 
neous outburst of the popular indignation of the Spaniards? 
And some, perhaps, give credit to my friend M. Pierre Soule, 
for the part he is said by the Spanish Ministerial organs to 
have taken in fomenting it? Andsome of you cannot fathom 
the cause of that Minister’s repulse from France? Still less 
the mystery of that occult influence which compelled the per- 
jured Bonaparte to invite the rejected Ambassador back ? 
Some, no doubt, may find it difficult to account for the reac- 
tion in Denmark? Others may be surprised by the stolid in- 
activity of Prussia’s drunken king? Americans, I would 
gladly, as—mark me! I ALONE CAN, explain this tangled web 
to you, and show behind the whole the working of one friend- 
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ly, one familiar, one mentally gigantic hand :—but if my pen 
were employed in writing, as it now is, that hand must be in- 
visible behind the scenes ; and if that hand appear behind 
the scenes, my pen must be idle upon the table before me— 
for the pen and the hand are inseparable. Isay not to whom 
the hand belongs, but you may draw your own conclusions, 
and must be dull indeed should you mistake me. 

Americans! Enormous sons of an illimitable mother! 
Ye ask me whither does this tend—in what respect can ye be 
benefited by it? I cannot answer this at present, for though 
easy, it would be impudent. I and Kossuth and Mazzini have 
arranged the whole ; and when the proper moment comes—of 
which you will perceive at once that I alone can be the judge 
—you will find every arrangement made, every wire in its 
proper place, every train of gunpowder properly laid down 
and covered in ;—J will have nothing to do but to light the 
torch—and yx, oh thrice happy Americans! will have noth- 
ing upon earth to do, except to watch the explosion, look out 
for falling fragments and finally foot the bill for the universal 
damage. Is it not a most promising prospectus? May I not 
exclaim with better reason than had Cicero to Rome—“O 
fortunati nati, me Consule.” Columbia! 

My countrymen, be not heedful of your domestic politics, 
nor concern yourselves about the next campaign for Presiden- 

y ; for these things must necessarily stand in abeyance until 
afte 
and Dan Sickles have by no means overlooked the matter— 
engrossed though we have in great part been, by the more 
important concerns of the continent. I have given the mat- 
ter much attention; and, next to the sale of George Law’s 
muskets, it lies the nearest to my heart. I have been consid- 
erably amused by the reorganization of a native American 
party, under the title, if I remember rightly. of the Go-Noth- 
ing, Do-Nothing or Know Nothing society. I cannot imagine 
what it means ; but on my return intend to call its leaders 
to an account, and force them either to adopt my views, my 
policy and my candidate, or else dissolve their association. 
This resolution is imperative and final ; aad as it cannot be 
altered by any further explanation or even partial concessions 
ou the part of the Society, no member thereof need waste his 
ink in memorializing me, or what little brains he may possess 
in arguing with me :—I AM RESOLVED ! 

As to Pierce—to whom I unfortunately entrusted my people, 
while my presence in Europe was required—I deeply deplore 
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my error,—-at least, quite as deeply as a mistake so radically 
insignificant deserves. I thought hima good natured easy 
kind of dunderhead, who would do the bidding of my propa- 
Panda readily : but he has been unequal if noi pos itively 


ithiess to his trust : and I must call him to a 


severer eckoning 


for his disobedience. As to his successor, as I before instruct- 
ed you, be not uneasy about him nor coneern you — —at 
the right hour (should | escape the poniards and the pois« 
which a perfidious Government is levelling at io h cart al nd 
tendering to Ly bowels,) at the right hour, | say, the right 
man will appear :—he is selected and has already received tl 
unauimous nomination of the Committee of the Universal 
reek jlic—a committee consisting of such represen tatives as 
INL OSSi Victor ilugo Le iru Rollin, Considie re, Louis Blane, 
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and will continue to wage (until his muskets have been sold) 
that same identical war; has a grudge against Lewis Cass. 
and withal a modesty so invincible that at the present moment 
he scarcely dares suggest, much iess avow, his name in connex- 
ion with his Presidential pretensions. Americans! My con- 
stituents—I mean the young man’s constituents, | was speaking 
to you of !—do you not recognize vour chief? Do you not 
in the destiny whose curtain! have thus partiall; 
lrawn aside 
i ountryim hb, W¢ ha Cc Spe ht too mu h of th Lime Which 
| hav n devoted to u iiversal humanity in lookin 
after our own aflairs: we have selfishly contented ourselv: 
in the sphere of our individual business; without regarding 
Loat ghty uu p an pie in O whit h -at some considerable 
ri burning our tngers—we might and ought to have 
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dipped. But this shall be no more! This tortoise-like indif- 
ference to the happiness or misery of those around us—of all 
that mighty universe which lies outside our shell-—shall quick- 
ly disapp ar under the new man and the new regime he is 
about to inangurate in our foreign politics. We shall take 
Kurope under our protection ; restore a republic to France 
once more establish Hungary under the domination of Kossuth, 
and rescue the fair plains of Italy, alike from the sword of 
the Austrian and the Triple crown of a perjurious Pontiff. As 
to England—we have marked out her future, with unalterable 
minuteness ; [ have opened a communication with the Chart- 
ist chiefs—and they are mine and Liberty's, to the last oath 
on their lips, to the last penny that can accrue to them from 

Agitation.” 

My Countrymen, ye should at once set yourselves to build a 
mighty navy--—to raise a regular soldiery of half a million 
men :—they are not wanted just at present it is true,—-—but 
remember that in a short time the man who is to change the 
destiny of humanity will be among you and assume the control, 
through you, of the world’s interests ! 

| and Kossuth, and Mazzini, have been very seriously amus- 
ed by the avowed intention of France and England to dispatch 
their unoccupied, inglorious Baltic squadrons to the Gulf of 
Mexico! Why, with George Law’s muskets (if you will but 
buy them,) and a dozen of the Cape Cod fishing smacks, we 
‘ould drive them back more humbled than when, like litte 


dogs with tails beneath their legs and ears dropped down, they 
fled from the frowning embrasures of Cronstadt and the can- 
non studded heights of Helsingfors:—we know our sindenisth 


and therefore can afford to laugh at all the miserable devices 
which the allied Arch-weaknessers of Western Europe are 
levelling against our cause. My letter to the people of La 
belle France—which, by the by, for | knew it would compli- 
ment him, I permitted Ledru Rollin to write for me——has set- 
tled that point forever. | forgot to say, that in my letter to 
the Swiss Republics | 7 oyed the pen of my good friend 
Mazzini ;: he is really a elever fellow, aud it might have hurt 
him, had it been kn a: that he was the author. But this 
THIs is my own expressed opinion, written in my own hand for 
the behoof and guidance of my own belove ‘d countryme ‘n, and 
as such I trust, fraternally, that it m: iy be received. 
Americans! Sons of Columbia! Advance Guard of Lib- 
erty, the Goddess—she of the azure eyes and wildly flowing 
tresses—when the New Era is installed by the NE W MAN, 
6 
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Ly continent or rather these tw continents ron 


this mieh 
Behrings Straits to the Cape of Storms shall all. and every 


inch of it. and them. outblossom into paradisaic luxurianes 
heneath the shelter of that immortal flae—ihat “inviolable 


panoply ”’ las [ taught Preside 
and Stripes! There shall be pumpkin pi nd apple sauce 


on every matutinal table-—at evel eg] 

O1VING turkeys will by Vresidential prociamatio lit QO} 
. . i 
oi : . ce ; 

eve vy prandial board throue'! he ye No A e Lay 

4 1 . } . . 
whether pliysical o intelleetu: ‘ shall cheek I aspiriy 
2 , : 1 1 } : , 
eflervesecence of the sm WV ¢ nail té { "4 nk « 1 
ecombe and let its vivifs fluence { ( 


and ho restead i I 
And now, Farewell, My Countryn | : ‘ 


season to rectify your errors. fo control ye “beri ( 
satisiv the longings whiel ( re (ff reported to ents 
tain of territorial agerandis { rest! ¢ i! ove (7 
ders will be with vou soon! 

Vive fa soldaar} t Verse ct the ' ¢ 
k. ossutl 

Can anything sury { lted in 
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tions soaring’ on until Wines thre | ( ni tule 0 
space, by any exertion of ine tigable energies comp thy 
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OE imate J if} ' \} | { 
prising, Superhuman, Lae nitie band Lae ave ( mest 
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Kor ourselves, W LOOK UPOlL I Vast proporti: With corres 
. 2 . . 

are put our puny intellects agains 


ponding awe: but dare not pu 0 


] a } . ws - oe : 1 
the task of mastering a document so iuminously unintellierbl 
so complicatedly simple. We bow before the mighty geniu 
whose missile we have had the honor of lavine betore th 


public and beg ot our KMxecutors, QaININIStraLrors and assivct 


that they will leave it engraved upon our tomb-—* He re 


ceived the manifesto olf Gaanders. Amen 2() 
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Some friends of ours, laboring under the Anglo ia or 


ane idolatry of British materialism, saw fit, very much to 


th own satisfaction, And not at all to our detriment, to fall 
foul of our previous article on the “ European War,” in which 
we hinted the possibility and suspicious probabilities of 
treachery on the part ol France, and asserted ve ound 


the final invineibility of the Czar in all 


t]} 
destiny of Hastern Hurop ln defence of these propositions 
we propose to make a few quotations from British authorities 
ipon the subject :--From the London Times—that most faith- 
ful reflexion of the middle class opinion of John bull rom 
Biackwood’s Mapazine—the organ of the reactionary, anti 
commercial aristocracy :-—and lastly from that great financial 
oracle The Economist-—whose editor is no le personage 
than H Majesty’s Seeretary of the Treasury 
THE LONDON ‘TIMES ON FOOD. (Oct. 24. 
lo a vast part of people high prices are famine, for their income 
changes little, and they are under the necessity of bringing all thei expenses 
} +} epevion f 


ithin that narrow limit. It appears that we are once more on the verge of 
Py g 


distress. It is DEARTIZ NOW AND WILL SOON BE FAMINE IN FEnauanp. The 


narket is buoyant now, and in the matter of food, buoyancy of price im 


les the sinking of slreneth, healih, nope, industry, and national prosperity 


-LACKWOOlD’ ON THE AMOUNT OF 'TRUST TO BE REPOSED 


IN FRANCE. (Noyvy.) 


Query. “Do you thirk we can trust France even now? 1 wish to trust 


vervbodv and hope everybody will repay it: but France is so uanlik 
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us in every habit of thonght, so unlike us in matners and castoms—even in 
physical peculiarities ? 

Answer. “I do not talk of trusting France so far as to cast aside our armo 
even when Russia 1s subdued. 1 would trust her fully and generously, but | 
would not tempt her on her weak joint. Now, her military strength is her 
weakness—she confesses it herself ; and though she seems to be growing out 
of that, it would be kind to her as well as prade nt to ourselves TO KEEP TEMP- 
TATION OUT OF HER WAY.” 

“Instead of Russia being crippled by, she is prospering in spite of the war 
—prospering so much that, notwithstanding the immense additional issue of 


paper roubles, THEIR VALUE HAS MATERIALLY RISEN !” 


THE ECONOMIST ON TRADE. (Sept. 30 | 


That the exchange at St. Petersburgh upon London should have risen 
nearly to par, from the discount of about 20 per cent., at which it stood 
some time since, is a fact which points to important conclusi ind which 
indicates a state of internal affairs in Russia } fo ard the 
efforts of Our armies a I ¢ iY nas, The exchat J at st. Peters yurgh had 
ander the first influences of the war fallen to 32d per rouble. Latterly it 
gradually risen, and is now exactly at par, or 38d per rouble, notwithst 
mg that in the me f n enor is forced of er mone) 
made. A further rise of a simple penny, or even less, will so far turn th 
exchange in favor of St. Petersburgh, that, spite of all efforts or all law 
rold will tn / rt l [s t Thre M l 1.ondo 

] i Sad "4 nthe hein fF St. Peter’s and St. Pa 


plenish lé 
the Russian ranpila 


The italies in this last passage are copied 


from the ori 
nal. 

“We recommend this fact (says Blackwood) especially to 
the notice of those who, before the war commenced, maintain 
ed so strenuously that Russia was a beggared and a bankrupt 
State.” 

The same Economist informs us that “THE ACTUAL QUANTI- 
TIES OF RUSSIAN PRODUCE EXPORTED IN 1854 HAVE FALLEN 
VERY LITTLE, IF AT ALL, SHORT OF THOSE OF FORMER YEARS, 
The capitals are not ours. 


“ England receives as muchRussian produce as ever, only she pays a louble 
price for it,” says the Press, a high tory sheet, on the 14th Oct. “ We 
bad been fondly dreaming that the corn of Russia was rotting on Odessa 
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wharves, thas its finances were desperate, and its war carried on by the help 
of worthless paper roubles. No such thing. Our exports to Russia have 


been ni/, EXCEPT OF THE PRECIOUS METALS.” 


femark here that while the English people, according to 
the Times, are on the verge, and cver the verge of a famine, 
the aristocratic editor of the Press is “ fondly dreaming” that 
the corn which should, and in past years did feed the opera- 
tives of Lancashire, “ is rotting on Odessa wharves.” 


he food, trade and bullion aspects of the war. 


=O mueh for l 
Nor shou!d this be forgotten—that despite the enormous in- 
flux of d from California and Australia. the gold in the 


collers of the Bank of England had a few months since de- 
ereased from £21.867.000 to 13.321.000—showine a loss of 
something more than £8,500,000. 
The slaughter part of the question is thi summed up by 
Old Ebony. “ Wirn A SERF POPULATION sucH As R fA’s, HU 
XI LE VALUE, AND SHE 1 'E TO 
) DER r y CANNOT ND DARI ) | ARI 
We might multiply and select stronger and 1 e alarming 
extracts ad infinitum; but, for the present, the foregoing must 
iffice to exeuse us to such American-Anglicans and British- 


jue rernant idelators as we have ott nae d 


THE ACADEMY OF MUSI¢ 


We seldom take it upon ourselves to speak at any length upon our public 


places of amusement. But the circumstances which have recently taken 
place with regard to this establishment and the management of those fine 

alists, Grisi and Mario, by Mi. Hackett, induces us to break through 
our rule, and for once to pen an erticle under this head. It wi doing 
nothing more than giving an utterance to the sense of the community, if we 
say that his management was as well calculated to ruin their chance of suc- 
cess, as any management of any vocalist has ever been in any country, for to 
teil the truth, we can remember no vocalist in America whose merits have 


been so little assi ted by the tact of the manager 


Petey ma 
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, 
Dpeth tne 


y have contrived to escape from their wapressariu—a veu 


} 


y 
able Old Man of the Mountain, for while his legs were round their necks ni 


talent could enable them to bear up under these throttling fetters. The con 


4 


sequence is that under the wiser and more liberal management of 


1 } 
f 


the stock 
holders, they have begun to pay, and we sincerely hope tbat the first specu 


lation made in theatrical management by the company of gentlemen who 


own this building, may prove a remunerative o1 


One step which they have taken, we feel certain will prove a wise o 


a 





his is the resolution which they have adopted, that a the | of next 

January the price of admission shall in ro case be 7 1 to overpass one 
; ] ] | 
dollar, whatever attraction may be « 1 by pu And : 
peneve, ha wit th ul rstand ru 1 i | ) 1 opt iu 
W th bet ( ru ia more ¢ | ‘ L 
‘ tomed us, they will have fa w 
of patron their undertaking Jlay ich, W \\ j 
1 i gesting a icw | oO con 

wich m \ yt have ttoth WV ofluential s 

Ider é Ww ld | i r its 1 
avem pany vO W ( l j i Our 
would rat] the po i an activ 
man ¢ oO 1 quainted Ww I i 7 a 

Dj ( vi supervi i—t per id ul expendi ' 

i i i 

amine h rarements and look after | hunner in which the necessary 

xpenses t 1a ent are go l \ don 
would ha it confiden in t | yf ) ic dy 
which is to succeed Grisi and Mario se be po 

At the same time we would venture upon a prophecy that the press wi 
be far more inclined to upport it, and in that case, the peculator in 
building of this magnifi t Opera TLouse, w d have a far more vis 
chance of succ 

The only diffi uhy will be in the en in i tt rigut man to be 
ployed a ti ac7eu oO} h { ckh | | rs. lI W ‘onl 5 We ; ) 
difficulty, inasmuch as few, or perhaps noue who are re ly capabl of mat 
aging, would be inclined to put themselves ina purely secondary position w 
regard to any b nly of men. However, w of those who have a ereast 
faith in the probability of all being found in this life which is really sought . 
for. If so, there would very certainly be no reason why precisely the class 


of man should not be discovered which we have here indicated. Certain it is 
that there are some such men occasionally to be found in common theatrical 
managements. And though here, we require a somewhat different education, 
musically and otherwise, we cannot consider such an a ul ition us altoge th- 
er out of the question. We trust the stockholders of the Academy of Music 


will think over this They are at present in a critical position. The y 
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